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better tires do come from this 
and from these craftsmen. 


They have everything in facilities and in. 
perience and in spirit to make the best tires 
in the world .. . in Conshohocken. 


Conshohocken 


GENERAL OFFICES: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA., U. S. A. 
Factories: CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. and YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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TIME 


—— defeats 


indigestion—and it does it 


without hiccups—without gas 


“My business requires me to attend a great many dinners and banquets,” 
writes Alton Hamilton of 2849 Fourth Ave., Astoria, N. Y. “As a result I 
suffer occasionally from indigestion. After trying remedy after remedy, I 


chanced upon Gastrogen Tablets. 


They relieve indigestion promptly, yet with 


none of the embarrassments of gas and rumbling brought on by preparations 
containing soda. I never attend a banquet without slipping a box of Gastrogen 


Tablets in my pocket.” 


Ridievieg indigestion with a dose of soda 
is often like jumping from the frying pan 
into the fire. You exchange the distress of 
indigestion for the discomfort and embar- 
rassment of gas and hiccups brought on 
by a preparation containing soda. 

For by its chemical composition, soda is 
an alkali. It releases gas in the presence of 
acid. This brings on the hiccups and rum- 
blings that are so distressing and embarrass- 
ing. And the slightest excess of soda acts 
as an irritant to the stomach, hampering 
nezmal digestion. 

But Gastrogen contains only neutral ant- 
acids, which cannot act except in the presence 
of acid. After neutralizing the acidity that 
causes your discomfort, they cease their work 
entirely and any excess passes harm- 


Of Special Interest to 
Physicians and Druggists: 


This reaction shows what happens in the 
stomach when you take soda: 


HCI+NaHCOs-NaCl+CO2+He2O 
Notice the quantity of carbon dioxide set 
free, then compare it with this equation, 


which pictures the action of Gastrogen 
Tablets: 


HCl+ %CaCOs=%CaCle+ %CO2+%H20 


lessly on. You get the relief you wish—and 
you avoid the embarrassments of eructation 
(the doctor’s term for the social error of 
belching). 


Cseneges Tablets do notin the least retard 
normal digestion, yet they work so quickly 
that they ordinarily drive away the discom- 
forts of indigestion, heartburn and gas in 5 
to 10 minutes. Two or three tablets are usu- 
ally effective. Get them today and try them 
next time your dinner brings you discomfort. 
You'll be delighted with the comfortable 
relief they bring, and you'll thoroughly 
enjoy their spicy, aromatic flavor. 


Druggists have Gastrogen Tablets in handy 
pocket-tins of 15 tablets for 20c and in cabinet 
size bottles of 60 tablets for G0c. 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. E-49 
73 West Street, New York City 


Please send me your FREE introductory 
packet of 6 Gastrogen Tablets. 


Name. . 


Address 
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LETTERS 


Upstairs Companion 
Sirs: 

The other day I flew up from Oakland to 
Seattle and TIME was my “upstairs’’ companion, 
and, as usual, I enjoyed it from “cover to cover.” 
Out of 25 magazines I get, Time is my favorite. 

Haro_p CRArRY 

Boeing Airplane Co. 

Boeing Air Transport, Inc. 

Pacific Air Transport. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Potent Boeing Air Transport last week 
celebrated its five-millionth mile of flying. 

Colonial Air Transport, Inc. has ordered 
two copies of TrME each week as standard 
equipment for its New York-Boston pas- 
senger planes.—Ep. 

—@ 
Dr. Jones Praised 
Sirs: 

It is deeply gratifying to read in your maga- 
zine so comprehensive and so appreciative an 
article on Dr. Jones and his remarkable book, 
The Christ of the Indian Road. 

During the past year I have been in India 
investigating and writing for the Christian 
Science Monitor and other newspapers. And for 
the problems existing there through religious 
superstition, racial hostility and British com- 
mercial exploitation of the Indian peoples, the 
most promising solution is, it seems to me, the 
spreading influence of the sort of Christianity 
which is taught and lived by men like Dr. Jones, 
the Christianity not, let us say, of Fifth Avenue, 
but of Jesus Christ. Too much can never be 
said in praise of Dr. Jones and his work, and 
his book is one of the outstanding contributions 
of this age to letters and to constructive thought. 

Marc T. GREENE 

Hagerstown, Md. 


Zealous Masons 
Sirs: 

In Father Will Whalen’s letter in Time, April 
8, he says: “A zealous Mason tried to capture 
him for the order.” 

To correct or criticize this statement I might 
inform that no zealous Mason would attempt 
to induce any man to join the order. It simply 
isn’t done. Being one, I know whereof I speak, 


or write. 
: W. A. Barron 
Verona, N. J. 
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How to Invest $25,000 


E have been asked by many clients to recommend an invest- 

ment policy for those to whom current income from invest- 
ments is of no consequence but to whom appreciation in value over 
the next ten years is important. Allied with this have been requests 
by those who wish to lock up a few shares of stock for their children 
which may be expected to be worth a good deal more over the next 
ten to twenty years, as the children grow up or become of age. 


Contemplation of what has happened in the last twenty years to many 
securities which were considered a generation ago to be high grade 
investments must naturally make one modest in his claims to predict 
the future of any individual security so far in advance. 


An investment of this nature must be well diversified because the 
farther in advance predictions are made the greater is the liability to 
error. Another consideration is that the securities chosen must 
represent lines of industries, which, while sufficiently far advanced to 
indicate their soundness, must be still subject to great growth and 
expansion. With this background we have prepared a suitable invest- 
ment for the purpose outlined on the basis of $25,000. 


If you have $5,000 or $500,000, this program will meet your 
requirements. 


There are some copies of this bulle- 
tin, issued recently to members of 


McNeel’s Service, available free, and 


R. 2.W. MSNEEL, DIRECTOR 


anyone interested in this investment EP A cor ocen's 


program may receive it merely by 
signing the coupon. 


126 NEWBURY ST,., BOSTON. 


Please send free your investment program for $5,000 to $500,000. 





NEW BEAUTY 
NEW INTERESTS 


AND NEW EXPERIENCES 
AST off your Occidental 


worries for a while. Make 


a cruise Around the World. Feel 
the spell of the Orient ... the 
languor of starry, scented nights 
...the mystery of ancient lands. 
Watch the monkeys skipping 
over the walls of Jaipur... and 
a stately Indian squat down in 
the street to make tea on his 
portable brazier. Enjoy the musi- 


cal comedy customs of Korea... 
where a manshows his top-knot 
thru a stove pipe hat of wire 
netting. 33 countries to see... 
including Indo-China and 
Borneo .. . 140 days to absorb 
them. The luxurious 





QUEEN 
OF CRUISING 
STEAMERS 


to connect them. She is experi- 
énced, you know .. . for this is 
her 7th Around the World 


Cruise. So sail eastward from 


New York January 6th... on 


The Vonage of 
Qfour Dn come 


arriving in every country at the 
ideal season. 
Rates $2000 and up include an extra- 


ordinary programof shore excursions. 
Write for illustrated literature. 


amburs-American 


i WN 
39Broadway New York 


209 Tremont Street, Boston; 177 N. Michigan 
Ave. Chicago; 262 S. Broad Street, Philadel- 
phia; 812 Olive St. St. Louis; 574 Market 
Street, San Francisco; 432 Citizens’ National 
Bank Bidg., Los Angeles; 614 St. James St. 
West, Montreal; 274 Main Street, Winnipes) 

Adams Building, Edmonton. 

Or Local Tourist Agents. 
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TIME 


Sp git 
Sirs: 

In your April 15 issue you made the statement 
that the stock of the Canadian Pacific was known 
on the “big board” by the symbol C. D. On all 
the tickers I have ever seen (two in number) the 
symbol was C. P. 

Hoping that you will rectify this absurd and 
ridiculous mistake, we remain 

SAMUEL CaBoT Jr. 
R. A. MonTGOMERY 
St. Mark’s School, 
Southboro, Mass. 


To Ticker-Watchers Cabot and Mont- 
gomery all thanks for detecting a typo- 
graphical error—Eb. 

— 
Pat 


Sirs: 

From one who is reluctant to write a “Dear 
Editor” letter, to those who constantly write 
them, this cartoon by Webster seemed pat! In 
case you have not seen it (though as it is copied* 
from the New York World the chances are you 
have)—it seemed to me to fit so many of the 
captious readers you apparently have (and are 
not alone in this). 

Do most people read for the pleasure of being 
critical and not for the absorbing interest of the 
knowledge gained? 

From one who admires the magazine’s style 
and learns much. 

MADALEN DINGLEY LEETCH 
(Mrs. Wm. Dougal) 

Norfolk, Va. 

Excerpt from “The Boy Who Made 
Good,” strip cartoon by Cartoonist Harold 


Tucker Webster :+ 


“Putting England Right” 
Sirs: 

Re: “Putting England Right.” 

Tell Mr. Sydney Walton to improve the 
English weather, thin out London traffic, make 
it easier to get on a good golf course, turn out 
some good-looking women in the shops, streets 
and society, install decimal currency, teach taxi- 
drivers to talk so I can understand them, have 
the newspapers print something about America— 
especially business news—get some shows and 
nightclubs running that can compare with Broad- 
way (and stop that annoying ‘“‘club”’ system that 


*In the Norfolk, Va., Ledger-Dispatch. 
+Reprinted by permission of the New York 
World. 


Diow is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 
and the yearly 
subscription 
price 1s 
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makes it so hard to have a good time except in 
rough-neck night places). When these things are 
attended to (!) I may go again. 

LESTER PENNIMAN 

Newark, N. J. 

Sirs: 

I “don’t visit England” because I haven't got 
the price. Just built a house with what I had and 
besides I’d rather see Hollywood before Bucking- 
ham Palace which you can’t get in, I understand. 
If more Americans would stay home and spend 
their money with their fellow countrymen, we 
would not have income tax to worry about. 

ARTHUR SICKELS 

Jamaica, L. I. 


Sirs: 

What I don’t like about England, since Mr. 
Sydney Walton of London wants to know, is the 
way every Englishman gets around sooner or 
later to saying: 

“Now about these War debts. We’re perfectly 
willing to cancel what the Italians and French 
owe us. Why don’t you Americans join us in 
canceling War debts all round? Let’s all forget 
the War!” 

I have told them over and over that since 
France and Italy owe them and they owe us, the 
only result of “canceling debts all round” would 
be to leave the United States standing the whole 
loss. 

They can never see it that way! Their Gov- 
ernment and their Peer-subsidized press has got 
them as hypnotized on that point as a basketful 
of baby rabbits under the eye of an Indian snake 
charmer. 

Let them keep quiet and pay what they owe— 
which is what they always pretend that they are 
doing. 

SIfWELL R. PACKARD 

Boston, Mass. 


Sirs: 

Tradition. That is my first reason for going 
as I do when I can to our mother country. It 
is inspiring to see the roots from which our own 
great culture has sprung and ennobles our idea 
of what we should be. If I could change England 
at all I should pray that she recognize a little 
more the really splendid cultivation of Americans 
and not be, as Englishmen are inclined to, so 
patronizing towards “barbarous” Americans. 
Your question ought really to be turned around. 
Why don’t Englishmen visit America? Enough 
of us go abroad as it is. If the English would 
come here instead of going year after year to 
Scotland, or the seashore, or France for their 
vacations, they would learn to admire us as we 
admire them. I have had the pleasure of enter- 
taining several friends from “over there” and 
they were unanimous in saying they “could not 
believe their eyes,” and absolutely surprised by 
what we are like at home. 

(Mrs.) Ciara S. FitcH 

New York City. 


Sirs: 

I can tell the Johnny Bulls one thing to “fix 
up”—the officers on their ships! I always travel 
on the French or Italian lines now, even when 
I’m on my way to England. I suppose there is 
no class of men with so much concentrated 
snobbishness, lordy-dordy and hoity-toity as the 
officers on British liners. When it comes to deck 
games they are the poorest sports I know—and 
brag the loudest about their sportsmanship. 

MATHEW GEORGIN 

New York City. 


Roy E. Larsen 


CircuLaTIon Manacer, Time, Inc. 
2500 Prairie Avenue, Cuicaco, IL. 


Please enter my subscription for 
Time for one year, and send me 


a bill ($5). 
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~ [hanks 


for telling me 


about Ethyl. 


Now J know!” 


He had seen Ethyl pumps along 


the road. He had heard other drivers 
talk about it. He had read about it. 
But he’d never got around to trying it. 
Then one day the service man asked 
him why he didn’t find out for himself 
what Ethyl Gasoline would do for his car. 

This is what Ethyl did: It took him 
up hills that he’d never made before 
without shifting. It gave him better 
control in crowded streets. On the open 
road it made his car respond to the 
accelerator as if it were alive. It gave a 
new buoyancy to his motor—a new 
zest to driving. He found out what Ethyl would do by trying it. 

Ethyl Gasoline will do this for any car. It is good gasoline 
plus Ethyl anti-knock fluid, which was developed by General 
Motors Research Laboratories to make gasoline a better 
motor fuel. 

If you drive one of the new high compression cars you 
need Ethyl to get all its power because Ethyl is the standard 
high compression fuel. If you drive a car of average compres- 
sion, Ethyl, by eliminating the “knock,” will bring out its last 
ounce of latent power and added smoothness. Start riding 
with Ethyl today. You won’t go back to ordinary gasoline. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 


25 Broadway, New York City * 56 Church Street, Toronto, Canada * 36 Queen Anne's Gate, London 





GASOLINE 





GooD plus ETHYL ETHYL 


riuin “ “GasouNe 





Knocks out that “knock” 


BTHYL 


GASOLINE 
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On the air! 


Ben Bernie and his Mennen Men 


Dance to their music every Thurs- 
day at 8:30, eastern daylight time, 
on the N. B. C. network stations— 
WJZ, KDKA, WLW, WBZA, WBZ,WBAL, 
WHAM, WJR, KYW, KWK, WREN 





Here is Jim Henry, Mennen salesman, talking to Ben Bernie, Mr, Bernie and his orchestra are 
famous for their animated and witty radio performances, and their tingling dance music. 


BEN BERNIE tells Jim Henry 


“| keep my face in tune 


with MENTHOL .-ICED shaves” 


“ YIM, I play before a ‘high-hat’ New 
York audience every night. And 
believe me, it’s hard, hot. work to 
lead a band through 17 jazz numbers! 
But—when I have started the eve- 
ning with one of your coo/ Menthol- 
iced shaves I feel fit as my fiddle at 
the finale . . . The minute the lather 
goes on, I can feel my face cool down 
...and my spirits go up. Since I’ve 
started using Menthol-iced, there’s 
close harmony between my face, my 
lather and my razor!...” 


Mennen Menthol-iced 


The Young Man’s Shave! 


Coo.ness—refreshing, invigorating, 
mountain-breeze coolness — that’s 
what makes Mennen Menthol-iced 


unique—adsolutely different from any 
shave you've ever had! 

Mennen Menthol -iced Shaving 
Cream has Dermutation—the exclu- 
sive Mennen process of softening 
the beard and toning the skin. 
Dermutized shaves are smoother, 
quicker, easier shaves! 

Try this modern pep-up shave. 
Send for free trial tube. 


After the shave! 


As a finishing touch to a perfect 
shave, Mennen Skin Balm, the modern 
fragrant freshener for the skin. Re- 
moves “face shine.” Send for trial tube. 
Mennen Talcum for Men, the neu- 
tral tint man’s powder that doesn’t 
show ... Great after a bath too! 


MENNSN iivinc can 








Pd. Tgunsw's Liming Crtmne 
4s alag made’ , meuthol, 


Free 14 COOL shaves! 


Let Jim Henry send you a trial tube of Mennen Menthol. 
iced —and Mennen Skin Balm. Just write your name and 
address in the margin below, tear it out and send it to 
Jim Henry, Mennen Co., Newark, N.J., Dept. T-3, 
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Explanation 


Sirs: 

I know these Englishmen. You have clean 
missed the point in footnoting Codger P.-Jones’ 
mild complaint (Time, April 15). There is. in 
your publication, a certain Time-ly aptness of 
phrase peculiarly satisfying to American sensibil- 
ities. But to an Englishman, and God forbid that 
he should feel otherwise, these ‘‘flippancies”’ are 
all very well when referring to a mere Foreign 
Secretary or Prime Minister. But in reference to 
Royalty, Never! 

In my opinion Mr. Palmer-Jones’ trouble js 
that he has become used to your style except 
where it touches the Windsor family. 

Percy S. CLEMENT 

Adrian, Mich. 


Time-Thinking 
Sirs: 

Apropos the British diplomatist’s remark that 
“since the good God made us so that we all 
cannot get through the same door at once, there 
must be precedence,” we have in our Washington 
contretemps what L. P. Jacks in Constructive 
Citizenship designates as among the deepest char- 
acteristics of the modern mind,—i. e. “an over- 
developed faculty for thinking in space, and an 
underdeveloped or perhaps decayed faculty for 
thinking in time. With space-thinking alone to 
guide us we are apt to think our work done 
when we have devised a social scheme, sys- 
tem, or envisaged-diagram in which men and 
forces are placed (note the term) in right rela- 
tionships to one another. Time-thinking im- 
mediately asks—how long will these men and 
forces stay where you have placed them, how 
long will the relationship Jast? For while every- 
body exists in space, nobody lives in space.” 

To our Time-thinking magazine—a long life 
and a merry one. 








LESTER LEAKE RILEY 


Douglaston, L. I. 

— 
Philadelphia’s Shame 
Sirs: 

I want to correct what seemed to me the 
wrong impression conveyed by your footnote on 
Senator Smoot, p. 12 (Time, April 8). As a 
student of government, I have no special bias in 
favor of any party, nor am I any particular 
defender of Senator Smoot. I was, however, 
present at this meeting during the mayoralty 
campaign of 1927, at what was then the Metro 
politan Opera House. This Republican mass 
meeting occurred near the close of a campaign 
notable chiefly for its utter lack of observance of 
the ordinary decencies of a campaign. Candidates 
were referred to as four-flushers, blatherskites, 
big-nothings, stuffed shirts, jelly-fishes, etc. A 
committee of supporters of him to whom you 
very appropriately refer as ‘Senator-suspect” 
from Pennsylvania called the meeting, advertised 
as a mass meeting. It was attended largely by 
a motley crowd from some of the worst sections 
of the city. They came for a good show of cheap 
demagogic fireworks, and for the most part, 
they were not disappointed. 

For some unknown reason, the committee in- 
vited Senator Smoot to address this meeting, 
informing him that he was to speak to a meet- 
ing of Philadelphia businessmen. He came with 
a masterly presentation of facts concerning the 
taxation and finance of the national government 
—to use, through no fault of his, in a rough and 
tumble mass meeting in a local campaign. The 
crowd grew restive, stamped, clapped, applauded 
at the wrong times, and conducted itself gen- 
erally in a manner highly discourteous and dis- 
respectful to the speaker. Finally he stopped and 
pleaded with the audience, which then permitted 
him to finish his speech—which he did hastily. 

Like many another resident of this city, I 
came away from the meeting with a deep sense 
of shame that an honest and sincere public official 
could not give to a Philadelphia audience a 
straight forward account of certain phases of 
the public business—even if it was not thrillingly 
interesting—without being subjected to such in- 
dignities. 





W. Brooke GRAVES 
Department of Political Science 

Temple University, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Time’s footnote said: “A ‘facts and 
figures’ campaign speech in Philadelphia 
caused a good Republican audience, pro- 
voked by his schoolmarm manner, to boo 
Senator Smoot.”—Eb. 
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11+ and so to bed+++late+++ too much supper +++ wish 
I could get to sleep.++ bad dreams +++ business worries +++ 


dog barks» ++ baby cries ++ time to get up+++ jangled nerves 


..+ arvitable skin. 


— then is the time your skin 
needs the comfort of a fresh Gillette Blade 


THERE are mornings 

when a fresh Gillette 

Blade is better than any 

pick-me-up you can 
THE. NEW FIFTY BOX 


Fifty fresh double-edged Gillette name. 


Blades (10 Packets of fives) in a And thereare morn- 
colorful chest that will serve you 


afterward as a sturdy button box, ings when your beard 

cigarette box or jewel case... Ideal : 

as a gift, too. Five dollars at your 1S aS tough and blue as 

maine your state of mind; 
when the hot water faucet runs cold and your shaving 
cream is down to the last squeeze and you scarcely 
have time to lather anyway; mornings when all the 
cards seem stacked against your Gillette. But slip in 
a fresh blade. Enjoy the same smooth, clean shave 
that you get on the finest morning. 

You have to go through the Gillette factory to 
understand how it’s possible to pack so much de- 
pendable shaving comfort into a razor blade. 

There you see some $12,000,000 worth of machin- 
ery invented and improved continuously for twenty- 
five years for just one purpose: to make the Gillette 
Blade — every Gillette Blade — do its smooth, expert 
job every morning for the thirty million Americans 
who count on it. 

There you see in operation the unique system 
which makes four out of nine Gillette blade depart- 
ment workers inspectors — paid a bonus for every de- 
fective blade they discard. 

At least a dozen varying conditions affect the com- 
fort of your shave. But the Gillette blade doesn’t 
change. It is the one constant factor in your daily 
shave. Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston, U. S. A. 


*** Gillette <p> 
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YOU CAN DRIVE YOUR LINCOLN AT NORMAL SPEED 
THE VERY FIRST DAY YOU OWN IT 


Say what you will, it takes a little 
from the joy of motoring. . . this 
business of “breaking in.” The car 
is like a swift horse straining at the 
bit. The power is there. The speed 
is there. But you can’t use them. 
For the first five hundred miles, 
you have been told, “it would be 
better to keep her under thirty 
miles an hour.” 

That is an annoyance which the 
Lincoln owner is fortunately 
spared. For the Lincoln is made so 
accurately, with such extraordinary 
precision—in many cases 1/15th of 
a hair’s breadth!—that all its parts 
fit perfectly from the start. There 
is no need of wearing in motor 
bearings or pistons. It would be 
just as ludicrous to talk of break- 
ing in your watch. 

That is why you can drive your 
Lincoln at normal speed the very 
first day you own it. And that is 
typical of Lincoln methods from 
start to finish. For the Lincoln is 
as good inside as it is out. 

The beauty of the Lincoln, its 
power, its profound comfort and 
stability spring from a single source 
... the high resolve of its makers 
to build as nearly perfect a motor 
car as it is possible to produce. 


t 


“ 


THE 7-PASSENGER 
SEDAN 


A capacious yet graceful 
closed car sealing seven per- 
sons with ease, and suitable 
either for town or country use. 
Its luxurious upholstery, 
unique spring suspension, 
and perfect balance achieve 
exceptional comfort. 


S NEARLY PERFECT A MOTOR CAR AS IT IS POSSIBLE TO PRODUCE” 


THE LINCOLN 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Speech No. 1 


A good President must have a good 
Press —U. S. PoLitIcAL PROVERBS. 

A fortnight ago, guests at the White 
House were Mr. and Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs 
of Manhattan. While Mrs. Hoover 
motored Mrs. Ochs around Washington 
and entertained her (Time, April 15), 
President Hoover devoted spare moments 
to Mr. Ochs, who publishes the august, 
fatherly (and almost always Democratic) 
New York Times. President Hoover asked 
Publisher Ochs this and that about U. S. 
journalism. After the Ochses had gone, 
President Hoover wrote a speech. 

Last week President Hoover went to 
Manhattan, taking his speech with him, 
the first extra-routine speech of his ad- 
ministration. Publisher Ochs was at the 
station to meet him, to escort him to a 
hotel where the Press was assembled. 

It was the Press in a far larger sense 
than what the President meets each Tues- 
day and Friday at noon in his office. This 
was the Associated Press—a non-partisan 
organization which collects and distributes 
news, not for profit but for its members’ 
convenience. Newspaper publishers from 
all over the land were in Manhattan for 
the annual meeting of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. Most 
of them went into the hotel to hear what 
the President would say. Those who did 
not go in either listened in or read the 
speech as soon as it was printed.* 

There was not much in the speech that 
any alert publisher could not have prophe- 
sied beforehand. President Hoover’s big- 
gest project is Law Enforcement. He 
urged the Press to be a quick public con- 
science to that end. Freedom of the Press 
to discuss public questions is a U. S. 
cornerstone. President Hoover acknowl- 
edged this, adding earnestly: “I put the 
question, however, whether flippance is a 
useful or even legitimate device in such 
discussion. . . . Its effect is as misleading 
and distorting of public conscience as 
direct misrepresentation.” 

U. S. newspapers make crime romantic, 
glamorous. President Hoover suggested 
that they might “invest with a little more 
romance and heroism those thousands of 
our officers who are endeavoring to enforce 
the’ law... .” 

He also added, before taking train back 
to Washington: “I have no criticism to 
make of the American Press. I admire its 
independence and courage.” 

@ Struggling into his winter overcoat, 
President Hoover last week went out and 





*Publishers who subscribe to the Associated 
*ress’s rival, the United Press, were few at the 
Associated Press’s party. 
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at Griffith Stadium. Calmly he watched 
the Philadelphia Athletics beat the Wash- 
ington Senators 13 to 4. With him 
and Mrs. Hoover were four members of 
the Cabinet: Secretaries Mellon, Good, 
Hyde, Davis. 

Walter Johnson, longtime pitcher and 
now manager of the Washington team, en- 
tered the President’s box, handed him a 
shiny white baseball. President Hoover 
stood up, held a pitching pose long enough 
for cameramen to get the picture, then 
hurled the ball high and far to Umpire 
George Moriarty. 

Mrs. Hoover ate peanuts out of a bag. 
The President, contrary to custom, sat 
through the entire nine innings. 

@ Last week President Hoover made 
more appointments. He advanced his good 
friend Dr. Julius Klein from chief of the 
Division of Foreign & Domestic Commerce 
to Assistant Secretary of Commerce (see 
p. 28). From Hartford, Conn., he called 
Col. Earl D. Church, insurance man, to 
serve as Commissioner of Pensions. To 
the post of Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
he named Charles James Rhoads of Phila- 
delphia, president of the Indian Rights 
Association. 

@ Ten other judicial nominations the 
President forwarded simultaneously to the 
Senate. Contrary to all precedent he sent 
also the list of men who had recommended 
and endorsed each appointment. Hereto- 
fore Presidents picked their judicial ap- 
pointments out of the air, so far as the 
public ever knew. Under the new system 
backdoor political pussyfooting will be 
eliminated, each appointee will have the 
full strength of his endorsers to aid his 
confirmation and, if a judge later bogs 
down in crookedness, the responsibility will 
rest not upon the White House but upon 
those who supported his appointment. 
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inaugurated Washington’s baseball season 








Nobody’s Business 


Where the Vice President lives is of 
small concern to the U. S. Government, 
which gives him $15,000 per annum and 
leaves him to find his own quarters. When 
Vice President Charles Curtis established 
himself, his official-hostess sister, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Everett Gann, and Mr. Gann, at the 
fashionable Mayflower Hotel, Washington 
busybodies eyed the apartment (foyer, 
double-sized drawing room, dining room 
for 26 guests, smoking room, library, four 
bedrooms, two servants’ rooms, kitchen, 
furnished at a cost of $75,000), ascer- 
tained its normal rental ($22,500 per 
year), and _ hastily ar ‘that Mr. 
Curtis was a free guest at the hotel for 
advertising purposes. A story to that 
effect went the rounds. 

His nerves already raw from the public 
interest taken in his social battle in behalf 
of Mrs. Gann (Time, April 15), the Vice 
President last week exploded on the mat- 
ter of his Mayflower rent. Said he with 
hot feeling: 

“I know the story! . . . I want to de- 
nounce it as a miserable lie. I wish I 
could see the scoundrel who started it. 

. I wish people would mind their own 
affairs and leave mine alone... . Of 
course I do not pay the regular rates for 
a great big hotel apartment. What I do 
pay is nobody’s damned business! I can 
afford to pay what they charge me.” 

The Vice President angrily explained 
that the Willard Hotel, where lived 
Thomas R. Marshall and Calvin Coolidge 
as Vice Presidents, had “made a proposi- 
tion” to- him of free rent, which he re- 
jected. Continuing, he said: 

“Then the Mayflower people came to 
see me. After looking over their rooms 
I accepted their proposition. . . . I didn’t 
haggle. . . . I pay my bills regularly and 
expect to pay them every month I live 
here. Nobody’s giving me anything.” 

Manager R. L. Pollio of the Mayflower 
tactfully announced that the Curtis rent 
was “something around $10,000 a year” 
and added: “We went after the Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Gann with the most attrac- 
tive proposition we could afford... . We 
are glad to have him here. . . . It is an 
honor and, to be perfectly frank, it is 
worth a lot of money in advertising. . . .” 


Of far greater social import than the 
problem of the Vice President’s official 
hostess, is the problem of night-club host- 
esses in free-&-easy Manhattan, where 
Assistant Attorney Mabel Walker Wille- 
brandt lately lost her Prohibition cases 
against the two outstanding personages of 
nocturnal fame, Mary Louise (“Texas”) 
Guinan and Helen Morgan. Manhattan- 
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ites were interested last week in the fol- 
lowing statement by Miss Guinan: 

_ “T’ve been congratulated on my acquit- 
tal by thousands of people. Why, only a 
few nights ago, Harry Curtis, son of the 


©U.& U. 
Harry Curtis 


Miss Guinan: “Why only a few nights 
sae 


Vice President of the U. S., came to my 
club and congratulated me from the centre 
of the floor. He is of the type of people 
who know that I am an entertainer for 
good wholesome fun.” 


THE CABINET 
Nipper-Snap ping 


To harass a Cabinet officer by nipping 
and snapping at his ankles is the legislative 
pastime of not a few Senators and Con- 
gressmen. Such a nipper-snapper is Ten- 
nessee’s rubicund Senator Mckellar who, 
at the Senate’s brief special session last 
month, raised the question of Andrew 
William Mellon’s eligibility to serve Presi- 
dent Hoover as Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. Always antagonistic to Secretary 
Mellon, Senator McKellar, by resolution, 
asked: 

1) Could Mr. Mellon continue his Treas- 
ury services without the submission of his 
nomination to the Senate for confirmation? 

2) Did his service in that post violate an 
ancient statute saying: “No. . . Secre- 
tary of the Treasury .. . shall directly 
or indirectly be concerned or interested 
in the business of trade or commerce or 
be owner in whole or in part of any sea 
vessel ft 

Last week the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee set aside the McKellar complaint 
against President Hoover’s failure to sub- 
mit Mr. Mellon’s nomination to the Sen- 
ate, as mere legal piffling. Some 200 prece- 
dents were available to show that appoint- 
ments did not require reconfirmation. 

Point No. 2 against Mr. Mellon was as 
old as his service in the Treasury. Never- 
theless, to clear it up once and for all Mr. 
Mellon sent to the committee, through 


Pennsylvania’s Senator Reed, a succinct 
statement of his business affairs, the 
abandonment of which before 1921 quali- 
fied him for his post. Said Mr. Mellon: 

“Before I took office . . . in 1921... 
I resigned every office I then held in any 
corporation and resigned all my direc- 
torates. . . . I sold every share of stock 
I owned in every national bank, trust 
company or other banking institution. I 
then owned and I now own a substantial 
amount of stock in the Gulf Oil Corp., 
the Aluminum Co. of America, Standard 
Steel Car Co. and other business corpora- 
tions, but in every case my holding is 
very much less than a majority of the 
voting stock of such corporations... . 
My active connection with them was sev- 
ered in 1921 as completely as if I had died 
at that time... .” 

Secretary Mellon’s statement so im- 
pressed the Judiciary Committee that 
without formal action it agreed not to 
question him further. Senator McKellar, 
however, thought he saw a last oppor- 
tunity for nipper-snapping in the fact that 
Gulf Oil operates 29 “‘sea vessels,” that as 
a stockholder in Gulf Oil Mr. Mellon is 
an “owner ... in part” of these vessels. 


Appendix 

Secretary of State Stimson last week 
found his desk strewn with vexatious mat- 
ters appertaining to that troublesome, 
vermiform little neighbor, Cuba. As Presi- 
dent Hoover’s foreign minister, Statesman 
Stimson had to keep abreast of Cuba’s 
internal disorders, of which several were 
stirring last week. Complaints centred 
chiefly about President Gerardo Machado. 

President Coolidge paid a magnificent 
visit to President Machado in January, 
1928, when he journeyed in state to 
Havana to open the Pan-American Con- 
ference. Generous and flattering were 
President Machado’s attentions to Presi- 
dent Coolidge. They became indeed the 
“great and good friends” of diplomatic 
parlance. Mr. Coolidge returned to Wash- 
ington full of admiration and praise for 
Cuba and its president. Secretary of State 
Kellogg took his cue from the White House 
and anti-Machado agitators kept well 
under cover. 

Herbert Hoover, as _ President-Elect 
skipped Cuba on his Latin-American tour 
this year. Significant or not, this omission 
was sufficient to bring out of the shadows 
all the anti-Machado agitators in the U. S. 
and to guide their footsteps to Secretary 
Stimson’s door with requests that “some- 
thing be done.” 

For all its formal show of sovereign 
independence, Cuba remains a U. S. appen- 
dix, attached not only by trade and finance 
but semi-politically by the Platt Amend- 
ment. Said this provision (tacked on to 
the 1901 Army Appropriation Bill and 
never since retracted): “The government 
of Cuba consents that the United States 
may exercise the right to intervene for 
the protection of Cuban independence, the 
maintenance of a government adequate for 
the protection of life, property and indi- 
vidual liberty... .” It was under this 
authority that the U. S. Army occupied 
Cuba from 1906 to 1909 to suppress up- 


risings and restore constitutional govern- 
ment. On the theory that Cuban sov- 
ereignty can be suspended at will by the 
U. S. under the Platt Amendment, Secre- 
tary Stimson is being implored by anti- 
Machadoists to see the “unconstitutional” 
character of that president’s régime, the 
suppression of “individual liberty,” the 
lack of protection for “property.” 

On this score Secretary Stimson last 
week had these things to consider: 

Barlow. After the Spanish War, U. S. 
Citizen Joseph E. Barlow settled in 
Havana. He dreamed it might one day 
be a fashionable winter resort. He helped 
develop the Marianao residential district. 
laying water mains on the Cuban Govern- 
ment’s promise of reimbursement. He now 
claims that $122,000 is still owing on this 
account, that the Cuban Congress has 
appropriated the money, that President 
Machado has refused to pay him. 

Citizen Barlow also bought some 32 city 
blocks of swamp land, known as the Mang- 
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CITIZEN BARLOW 
Secretary Kellogg feared his wrath. 


lar property, which later developed into 
the very heart of Havana. Some ten years 
ago this property was taken from him 
without compensation by the Government. 
Upon it, later, was installed an amusement 
company in which President Machado’s 
son-in-law has an interest. Citizen Barlow 
values the land at $8,000,000, says he is 
losing $100,000 per year in rents alone. 
In 1924, with many a Cuban court deci- 
sion to support him, Citizen Barlow took 
his troubles to the U. S. State Depart- 
ment. He later wrangled with Secretary 
Kellogg about his claims. Mr. Kellogg. 
fearing physical violence, secured a special 
bodyguard to protect himself from Citizen 
Barlow’s ire. Tireless, Citizen Barlow 
carried his case to the Senate’s Foreign 
Relations Committee. That committee 
agreed informally that Cuba owed him a 
substantial sum. Citizen Barlow, now old 
and penniless, has been a year’s free guest 
at a Washington hotel, ready to lead any 
movement against President Machado. 
Last week, Senator Borah, chairman of 
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the Foreign Relations Committee, called 
upon Secretary Stimson, requested him to 
press the Barlow claim. Mr. Stimson, 
temporarily confused, told the press that 
the U. S. Embassy at Havana had been 
telegraphically instructed to expedite the 
Barlow claim. Next day he explained that 
he had been mixed on names, that it was 
the embassy at Berlin that had received 
instructions to press charges against 
Vladimir Orloff, forger of documents pur- 
porting to show that Senator Borah had 
been offered bribes by the Mexicans. The 
Barlow claim, said Statesman Stimson, 
was still being ‘“‘studied’”’ by the depart- 
ment. 

Smith. Captain Walter Fletcher Smith, 
U. S. Citizen, fought to free Cuba. Long 
was he a leading figure in Havana’s foreign 
colony. He had a fine home adjoining the 
Havana Yacht Club. One day in 1919 he 
was ordered out of it and before his eyes 
it was torn down by order of the Cuban 
Government on the pretext that his land 
was to be used for a public park. Soon 
thereafter the Government leased the site 
to Manhattan Hotelman John McEntee 
Bowman who used it as an entrance to a 
bathing beach. 

Captain Smith won damages in Cuban 
courts, only to have President Machado 
refuse to honor his claims. The U. S. put 
the matter under arbitration. President 
Machado, reluctant, at first refused to 
post a $150,000 bond to show his good 
faith, and later attempted to value the 
property at $16,000, though the new op- 
erators were demanding from him a pro- 
tecting bond of $750,000. Manhattan 
Lawyer George Gordon Battle represented 
Capt. Smith; Chicago Lawyer Silas Hardy 
Strawn took President Machado’s side in 
the arbitration. When he called on Secre- 
tary Stimson last week, Senator Borah 
urged that the U. S. take a firmer hand in 
this case also, on Citizen Smith’s side. 

Itturalde. Carefully timing his arrival, 
Dr. Rafael Itturalde, President Machado’s 
onetime War Minister, frankly and boldly 
appeared upon the Washington scene last 
week to urge the U. S. to recognize the 
“unconstitutionality” of the Machado ad- 
ministration and to take steps under the 
Platt Amendment to rectify conditions in 
Cuba, which, he said, is “more steeped in 
intrigue, graft and absolute tyranny than 
any time since the days of Spanish domi- 
nation.” 

Tariff. At the bottom of most things 
Cuban is sugar. Statesman Stimson went 
last week before the Republican members 
of the House Ways & Means Committee, 
now writing a new tariff bill, to plead for 
continued free-entry of Filipino sugar. 
While he was there he flayed Cuban sugar 
interests (see p. 12). 


THE CONGRESS 


The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Convened, heard President Hoover’s 
message, received 309 bills, postponed 
legislative debate a week. 
@ Confirmed Charles Gates Dawes as 
Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s, 
Joseph M. Dixon as Assistant Secretary 


of the Interior, Charles James Rhoads as 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

EY eee 
The House Week 


Work Done. The House of Repre- 
sentatives last week: 
@ Convened, re-elected Nicholas Long- 
worth Speaker, heard President Hoover’s 
message, received 1639 bills. 
@ Debated farm relief legislation (see 


below). 
HUSBANDRY 
Houses Divided 


As Congress met last week, Senator 
Arthur Capper of Kansas, his face stamped 
with anxiety, visited the White House. To 
President Hoover he stated his problem: 
Kansas granaries bulged with 40,000,000 
bushels of 1928 surplus wheat held for ex- 
port. It hung over the incoming crop, an 
imminent incubus. It could not be moved 
to seaboard with a transportation loss to 
the producers of 8¢ per bushel—a freight 
rate advantage enjoyed by Canada and 
Argentina on the wheat for the world mar- 
ket. Said Senator Capper: 

“This wheat must be moved in the next 
three months, as July wheat will then be 
coming into the market. Otherwise there 
would be no storage facilities. . . . I have 
proposed to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission that they permit railroads to 
revise freight rates for 60 days so as to 
place the Kansas farmer on a parity with 
Canada and Argentina... .” 

Leaving the President’s office, issuing his 
statement to the press, posing for photog- 
raphers, Senator Capper was not an im- 
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CAPPER OF KANSAS 
He prognosticated an incubus. 


pressive figure. Nevertheless his words 
started a visible commotion in the grain 
world. Next day, the mild vagueness of 
President Hoover’s message to Congress 
on farm relief heightened the unrest. 
Wheat prices dropped 4¢ per bushel. 
President William Beatty of the New 
York Produce Exchange tried to counter- 


balance the Capper statement by calling 
it premature, by picturing “the vicissitudes 
of drought, too much moisture, frost and 
hot winds” through which the next wheat 
crop must pass before it is harvested. But 
while Mr. Beatty was trying to bolster up 
the market, estimators in the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were putting together 
initial figures which pointed toward the 
bumpingest U. S. wheat crop of recent 
years. The G. O. P. promised farm relief 
absolutely-without-fail for this year. U. S. 
farmers planted accordingly, lavishly. 

House Bill. Across this agricultural 
scene, the Congress continued to plod its 
well-worn legislative path. The House de- 
bated the Administration’s bill in the old 
familiar manner, though agricultural 
thoughts once green with originality, the- 
ories once juicy and new, were now sere. 

The Administration bill is aimed at the 
middlemen, the grain-dealer and his ele- 
vators, the speculator in the trading pit. 
It provides a strong Federal Board and a 
half-billion of U. S. credit, to encourage 
the farmers to join co-operative associ- 
ations and do their own marketing. 

The Northwestern Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation met last week at Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, to denounce the Administration bill, 
to complain that, as citizens, they would 
be taxed to help kill off their own business. 

Senate Bill. The Senate Agricultural 
Committee brought forth its relief bill 
containing a bar of politico-economic dy- 
namite so hot that the Senate put the 
measure aside to cool for a few days. In 
principle the Senate bill mirrored the 
House _legislation—a powerful Federal 
Farm Board with $500,000,000 to finance 
farm co-operatives—but with this differ- 
ence: in place of the “Equalization Fee” 
which wrecked all attempted farm bills in 
the Coolidge Administration, there was in- 
troduced something called “Export Cer- 
tificate Debentures.” 

Export Certificate Debentures. The 
export debenture plan, left optional with 
the Farm Board in the Senate bill, was as 
follows: 

Commodity exporters would be given a 
bounty equal to one-half the import tariff* 
rate on their commodities, not in cash 
(that would be subsidy) but in script 
negotiable only against U. S. import duties. 

Example: At Duluth, a farmer or a co- 
operative marketing association sells 1,000 
bushels of wheat for export. The tariff on 
wheat is 42¢ per bushel. The exporter gets 
the world price. In addition, he gets his 
Federal bounty of half the tariff rate, or 
21¢ per bushel, in the form of a debenture 
certificate—$210 for 1,000 bushels. The 
U. S. does not cash these certificates. But 
the exporter can present them in payment 
of tariff duties on anything he wants to 
import, such as British motor cars, Paris 
gowns, German toys. Or, the exporter can 
sell his certificates (within the year) to 
an importer who in turn presents them at 
a Customs House. The U. S. Treasury 
pays out no money, but its tariff revenue 
is reduced in direct. proportion to agricul- 
tural exports. 


*In the U. S. “import tariff’ and “tariff” are 
synonymous. Export tariffs are prohibited by 
the Constitution. 
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The purposes and effects of the export 
Debenture plan are obvious: 1) to en- 
courage agricultural exporting, thus reduc- 
ing the domestic surplus; 2) to equalize 
the benefits of the tariff. 

Objections. To three members of his 
Cabinet—Secretaries Mellon, Hyde and 
Lamont—President Hoover assigned the 
task of discovering weaknesses, faults, 
economic sophistries in the export deben- 
ture plan. They dutifully assembled all 
possible arguments, which President 
Hoover then consolidated in a ten-point 
broadside against the plan. In a public 
letter to Chairman McNary of the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture, he contended 
that export debentures would: 

1) Be a $200,000,000 per year “direct 
subsidy”; 2) be a “gigantic gift” to specu- 
lators “without a cent return to the 
farmer”; 3) cause overproduction; 4) 
retard diversification; 5) be resorted to by 
the Federal Farm Board because “the 
tendency of all boards is to use the whole 
of their authority”; 6) produce “manipu- 
lation” in the export market; 7) necessi- 
tate further tariff revision; 8) invite 
foreign retaliations; g) put U. S. livestock 
men at a disadvantage by raising U. S. 
feed prices; 10) increase U. S. taxes. 

President Hoover summed up: “... 
fits] theoretical benefits would not be 
reflected to the farmer; it would create 
profiteering; it contains elements which 
would bring American agriculture to dis- 
aster.” 

Division. The Hoover blast against 
the debenture plan came after farm pol- 
itics had divided House and Senate. Farm 
lobbyists were once more in full, though 
discordant, cry. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation had backed the admin- 
istration (House) bill. The National 
Grange had favored the debenture (Sen- 
ate) plan. Careful not to blame Congress 
too early in the session and talking over 
its head to the lobbyists behind the legis- 
lators, President Hoover had “deplored” 
the dissension among the farmers them- 
selves, urged them to compromise their 
differences. 

Senator McNary was blown around to 
President Hoover’s view, but his com- 
mittee voted eight to six to ignore the 
President’s objections and argue out de- 
bentures in full senate. 

President Louis John Taber of the 
Grange, good Hoover friend though he 
was, said: “Our opinion as to the work- 
ability of the debenture plan has not been 
changed.” 

: —o— 

Piglets 

One way of measuring pork production 
is to estimate the weight of pig litters at 
the age of six months. This system forms 
the basis of an annual nationwide contest, 
conducted by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, in which farmers pit them- 
selves against each other in the matter of 
six-month-old litters, of a ton or more 
weight. Last week the results for 1928 
were announced. Farmers in 30 states pro- 
duced 492 ton-or-more litters, Pennsyl- 
vania winning with 65. Idaho had the 
heaviest litter—14 piglets totaling 4,156 
pounds. 


THE TARIFF 
Sweet Leak 


Congressman John Nance Garner, new 
minority leader of the House, last week 
discovered a leak, let out a warning shout. 
His face red with apprehension, he pointed 
an accusing finger at the locked double 
doors of the House Ways & Means Com- 
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AGRICULTURALIST ALUNAN 
He does not care for beets. 


mittee behind which Republican commit- 
tee members were secretly writing a new 
tariff bill, Mr. Garner charged that 
through the doors had seeped many a fact 
by which shrewd men in trade could profit. 
Such leaks, he cried, were “unfair... 
unjust... not right... wrong... 
indefensible!” Republicans calmly _re- 
torted that, if leaks there had been about 
the new tariff bill, they were “uninten- 
tional.” 

Certain tariff facts loomed large in ad- 
vance of the bill’s presentation: 

Sugar. The prospect of a higher sugar 
duty brought to Washington agitated rep- 
resentatives of the Cuban producers. The 
proposal to limit the free entry of Philip- 
pine sugar to 500,000 tons per year ac- 
counted for the presence in Washington 
of Speaker Manuel Roxas of the Philippine 
House, President Pro Tempore Sergio Os- 
mena of the Philippine Senate, and Philip- 
pine Secretary of Agriculture Rafael 
Alunan. They had traveled 11,000 miles 
to enlist Secretary of State Stimson in a 
protest. 

The beet-sugar industry (Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah) complains that it cannot 
meet competition from Cuba and the 
Philippines. To protect its market, it 
would raise the world sugar duty from 
$2.20 to $3 per 100 lb. Cuba, enjoying a 
20% differential, would pay $2.40 per 100 
Ib. instead of the present rate of $1.76. 
Such an increase would add $90,000,000 
to the annual U. S. sugar bill. 

Even with this protection, free sugar 
from the Philippines landed in New York 
at $3.55 per 100 lb., would still menace 


the beet-sugar industry, claimed its leaders. 
Hence the house committee considered 
putting a limit of 500,000 tons on the 
amount of Philippine sugar admitted duty 
free and imposing a special duty (amount 
unsettled) on Island imports above that 
limit. 

The Messrs. Roxas, Osmena and Alunan 
went into conference with Secretary Stim- 
son in his réle as onetime Governor- 
General of the Philippines. Mr. Alunan 
had once been president of the Philippine 
Sugar Association and, in his official ca- 
pacity as Secretary of Agriculture, he 
foresees only ruin for the Island’s industry 
if the U. S. taxes their chief product. 
Secretary Stimson was sympathetic. He 
went before the Republican members of 
the Ways & Means Committee last week 
as an evangel for free Philippine sugar. 

To tax this Island commodity, he said, 
would be a “betrayal of trust by the U. S. 
toward a dependent people.” He argued 
that Philippine sugar, less than one-fifth 
of U. S. consumption, does not affect the 
domestic market, that the attempt to limit 
Philippine sugar came not from the U. S. 
beet-sugar industry but “directly from 
those interests which have invested in 
Cuban sugar.” He denied that domestic 
sugar interests could increase their produc- 
tion if importation from the Philippines 
were restricted. 

What Secretary Stimson left to Philip- 
pine officials to say was that such a sugar 
duty would inflame the Islands to fresh 
demands for independence. 

Flexibility. In the 1922 tariff act the 
experiment of flexibility was first tried. 
The President can raise or lower duties 
50%. The House Republicans had before 
them last week a recommendation from 
the Tariff Commission to remove the 50% 
limit and allow the President unlimited 
authority to alter tariff rates. 

Even good Republican protectionists 
were startled and shocked by this proposal. 
If enacted, it would end the necessity for 
all tariff legislation for generations. As 
in recent legislation for waterway develop- 
ment, public buildings, flood control; as 
in the prospective laws on reapportion- 
ment and farm relief, a legislative function 
would be transferred to the Executive 
branch of the government, from the Capi- 
tol to the White House, giving the Presi- 
dent absolute power to operate the 
country’s most controversial economic 
machinery. 


PROHIBITION 


Bedevilment 

“Stand by for boarding by government 
agents!” 

Boatswain James R. Ingraham, com- 
manding a Coast Guard picket boat, 
shouted through the gloom of an early 
Florida morning last week at a fast little 
craft he had spotted on Biscayne Bay. 
“All right,” came back a faint reply, but 
the boat, instead, went shooting off up 
Miami River. 

The picket boat pursued. Boatswain 
Ingraham turned to Fireman’s Mate 
Harold Lopes. “Fire a few shots across 
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her bow,” he ordered. “Aim at the super- 
structure of the new bridge across the 
river.” 

With his automatic revolver, Lopes 
fired. The quarry sped on. Then, on In- 
graham’s order, Machinist Samuel Jones 
opened machine-gun-fire from the picket 
boat’s bow. Some 200 bullets whined 
through the dark. These random shots did 
not stop the runaway but they: 1) startled 
Mrs. Robert V. Latham, sitting up in bed 
aboard her husband’s houseboat, one shot 
missing her by six inches; 2) “fanned” 
George D. Broughman, night watchman 
along the river; 3) penetrated the “par- 
lors” of Undertaker John Gautier; 4) 
lodged in two houses on Miami’s Flagler 
St.; 5) aroused hundreds of Miami 
sleepers; 7) stirred Miami’s City Com- 
mission to consider a formal protest to 
Washington. 

Fortunately for the Coast Guard, the 
pursued craft, found stranded and aban- 
doned up the river, was a real rum-runner. 
Even so, the reckless rattle of Coast Guard 
bullets stirred afresh the anxiety of many 
a law-abiding yachtsman who had ex- 
perienced the service’s quick gunfire, its 
brusque raids, its salty backtalk. Protest 
after protest against officious bedevilment 
has been sent to the Coast Guard’s squat 
red-brick headquarters in Washington. In- 
variably the Service has upheld its men 
for doing their duty. 

Yachtsmen cite typical cases: 

Jones. A prominent member of the 
coal business nowadays is “Tad” Jones. 
The public knows him better as the old- 
time coach of Yale football teams. Mr. 
Jones used to welcome to Yale physiques 
like coal heavers. Now he employs phy- 
siques like that professionally, and for his 
private yacht, the T. A. D. Jones, sturdy 
collier. Last week, off the New Jersey 
coast, the JT. A. D. Jones was fired on, 
stopped by the U. S. Coast Guard cutter 
Seneca. 

The Seneca searchers found no liquor. 
Mr. Jones grimly promised to complain 
to Washington. 

Matheson.. A bright sun was shining 
across Biscayne Bay in Florida one day 
last February as William John Matheson, 
retired chemical tycoon, sat on his Coco- 
nut Grove porch and watched one of his 
white high-sided launches return with in- 
dignant house guests from Key Biscayne 
six miles away. Close behind came a 
black speed launch in charge of Coast 
Guardsmen. A rough sea was running. 
Spray curtains had been in place. The 
guardsmen had fired five rifle shots at the 
Matheson boat to stop it. 

Mr. Matheson filed a protest with 
Congresswoman Ruth Bryan Owen who 
took up the matter with Rear-Admiral 
Frederick C. Billard, Coast Guard com- 
mandant at Washington. Wrote Admiral 
Billard to Tycoon Matheson: “As your 
launch was innocently engaged, I express 
regret... but... the Coast Guard 
personnel involved are not censurable in 
this incident.” 

Fish. A drizzly rain fell over New York 
harbor at dusk one day last month. A trim 
little 30-foot cabin sportabout nosed out 
of the Kill van Kull, turned north across 





©P.& A. 
COMMANDANT BALLARD 


“Take a glance around the horizon,” 
said he. 


the Upper Bay. Aboard were Manhattan 
Broker Stuyvesant Fish, owner; Mrs. 
Fish; their two sons, and Captain A. 
Phillip Larsen. Mr. Fish was bringing his 
new yacht, the Restless, up from its build- 
ers, American Car and Foundry Co. at 
Wilmington, Del. 

From the Brooklyn shore a U. S. patrol 
boat slid out in pursuit of the Restless. 
Hard by the Statue of Liberty, the U. S. 
craft fired twice on the Fish boat. Capt. 
Larsen hove to. From the patrol boat to 
the Restless stepped a U. S. agent (No. 
979). He had a gun. Others on the U. S. 
boat exhibited firearms. 

“Why the hell didn’t you stop when we 

fired?” asked the agent. He inspected the 
Restless’ papers, spent a half-hour up- 
turning cushions, feeling in lockers for 
liquor. None was found. Mr. Fish was 
angry. He spoke his mind. From the 
U. S. boat came a voice: “You're damned 
lucky we didn’t turn the machine gun on 
you.” 
; Later Mr. Fish learned that the patrol 
boat was part of the U. S. Customs En- 
forcement Service (not Coast Guard). 
Mr. Fish filed a protest at Washington 
against the boarding, the swaggering dis- 
play of firearms, the “threatening and pro- 
fane” language before Mrs. Fish and the 
boys. 

With yachtsmen fuming, pleasure-boat 
builders professed belief that the Govern- 
ment was threatening their business. 
President William Hartman Woodin of 
American Car and Foundry Co.—a Wet 
Republican who supported Alfred Eman- 
uel Smith for President—called for united 
protest, thus: 

“Certainly the sport of boating cannot 
be safe if the lives and property of boat 
owners are subject to such perils... . 
Our Government should be asked to cur- 
tail the activities of Coast Guard boats. 
. . . Boat manufacturers with large in- 
vested capital are concerned about the 
future of the pleasure boat industry un- 
less public confidence can be restored.” 


To still the troubled waters of yachting, 
Commandant Billard, a determined officer 
with a “sense of duty,” last week addressed 
a public communication to: “All Yachts- 
men and Amateur Motor Boat Men.” This 
message, issued a few hours before the 
Miami River episode, said: 

“In the performance of duty ... the 
Coast Guard must stop, board and examine 
vessels. Because yachtsmen and amateur 
motorboat men. . . are law-abiding cit- 
izens, yachts and motorboats used solely 
for pleasure . . . will not ordinarily be 
stopped . .. unless suspicious circum- 
stances warrant such action. . . . No per- 
son is safe to be entrusted with the naviga- 
tion of any vessel who does not occasion- 
ally take a glance around the horizon. 
Such a proper lookout will disclose .. . 
any Coast Guard boat .. . signaling you 
to stop. The Coast Guard boat will use 
her whistle or horn or a megaphone or 
visual signals . . . to attract your atten- 
tion... . It may be necessary for the 
Coast Guard craft to fire a blank warning 
shot. If these fail to produce any result, 
the Coast Guard vessel is then justified in 
firing warning shots well clear of the flee- 
ing craft and in assuming that she is en- 
deavoring to escape. . . . 

“Remember that, should your boat need 
assistance, the entire available resources 
of the Coast Guard are yours for the 


asking.” 
LABOR 
“Damn Union” 


Snores of ten textile strikers, abed in 
the Gastonia, N. C.,* headquarters of the 
National Textile Workers Union, ceased 
abruptly early one morning last week when 
the snorers were nudged awake by revolv- 
ers in the hands of a band of masked men 
Out into the stréet the sleepy strikers 
were marched to the tune of random shots. 
With crowbar and sledge hammer the 
invaders—several scores of them, it was 
too dark to count accurately—set about 
wrecking the flimsy frame building. Win- 
dow glass crashed out upon the street and 
through the aperture went sailing the 
union’s membership and financial records 
until the sidewalk was white with torn 
paper. With the headquarters in ruins, 
the wreckers moved two doors down the 
street to a striker’s grocery store, tossed 
out its contents, departed into the dark- 
ness-before-dawn, leaving this sign: 


WE HAVE QUIT YOUR DAMN 
UNION 
In their underclothes, National Guards- 
men rushed up just in time to arrest the 
no-longer snoring strikers and lodge them 
in the Gastonia jail for rioting. 
Thus did the textile strike in North 





*Gastonia was named for William Gaston 
(1788-1844)—Princeton graduate (1796), mem- 
ber of the 13th and 14th Congresses from North 
Carolina, Associate Justice of the North Carolina 
Supreme Court (1833-1844), friend of Webster 
and Clay—and not for his later kinsman, onetime 
(1875-76) Governor William Gaston of Massa- 
chusetts, as stated by Time, April 8. Carolina’s 
Judge Gaston, for his character and learning, 
was elected to the bench in spite of a provision 
of the State Constitution then barring Roman 
Catholics from public office. 





Carolina (Time, April 8) become rough 
last week. The National Textile Workers’ 
Union is a Communist organization. The 
United Textile Workers’ Union is a branch 
of the American Federation of Labor. A 
contest for control had flared up between 
these two. The Communist organizers 
had fostered the Gastonia strike, which 
now was not moving rapidly enough 
toward victory to suit the strikers. The 
mills had hired other workers, continued 
partial operation. The strikers had grown 
hungry. Communist Organizers Fred Ir- 
win Beal and George Pershing had dropped 
out of sight. Many an observer was ready 
to believe that the raid upon the Commu- 
nist headquarters in Gastonia was made 
by disgruntled strikers, weary of the Com- 
munist leadership. No excessive effort 
was made by the National Guardsmen to 
find the raiders. 

Meanwhile United, conservative, waited 
at Greensboro for the Gastonia strikers 
to disavow National and invite United to 
enter and organize in Gastonia for the 
A. F. of L. 


@ For the second time in a month, a strike 
paralyzed production at the German-owned 
and operated Bemberg and Glantztoff 
rayon plants in Elizabethton, Tenn. The 
A. F. of L. was organizing there to con- 
solidate the first strike’s gains when five 
workers were discharged. The company 
said they were drunk. But they were also 
members of the new union, so 25 other 
employes quit their posts in protest. More 
followed and before ihe operators could 
realize what had happened, 5,000 workers 
trooped idly through dusty little Eliza- 
bethton. Union leaders denied they had 
called the strike, said it was “spontaneous,” 
urged strikers ‘‘to make a real strike out 
of it.” Complaint had been made against 
the German mill owners that they had not 
carried out the wage and time agreements 
which settled the first strike. 

Strong-headed, the mill operators pre- 
pared to buck the strikers by a lock-out. 
Dr. Arthur Mothwurf, president of the 
mills, declared that production would cease 
“until labor conditions became stabilized.” 
Great was the anxiety of Elizabethton 
boosters who had seen the German rayon 
factories put their tiny town on the U. S. 
industrial map. 


While Conciliator Charles G. Wood of 

the U. S. Department of Labor was pre- 
paring to leave Elizabethton because of 
the dark prospect for a strike settlement, 
Governor Henry Hollis Horton of Ten- 
nessee appointed Major George L. Berry, 
popular president of the International 
Pressmen’s Union, as a state representa- 
tive to bring about peace. Both sides 
cheered. 
@ In the South Carolina mills, where 
weavers, without organizing, had struck 
against new orders calling for increased 
production from each employe, strikers 
began to dribble back to their looms as 
stop-watches disappeared and efficiency 
experts’ reports went into office trash- 
baskets. 
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HEROES 


Norman Prince 

Back from the American Pro-Cathedral 
in Paris to sun-swept Mt. St. Alban, high- 
est point in Washington, D. C., will be 
brought the body of Norman Prince, 
founder of France’s Lafayette Escadrille, 
there to be sepulchred within the Washing- 
ton National Cathedral. Bishop James 
Edward Freeman made the announcement 
last week, together with a statement that 
Norman Prince’s father, Frederick Henry 
Prince of Prides Crossing, Mass., who was 
mentioned for U. S. Ambassador to France 
(Time, April 15), had made a “generous 
gift” toward the construction of a $200,- 
000 chapel in the south choir aisle where 
his son will rest. Three famed dead now 
rest within the cathedral’s gaunt unfinished 
walls: Woodrow Wilson, Admiral George 
Dewey, Melville Elijah Stone. A brave 
aviator, Norman Prince, after 122 aerial 
combats in which he brought down five 
hostile planes, was killed in October, 1916. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


In Again 

Citizen Calvin Coolidge, in spite of him- 
self, was back in the news last week. The 
New York Evening Post advertised and 
re-published his article on national defense. 
The National Geographic Society elected 
him a director. And he went trout-fishing 
in Connecticut without a license. 

The last was not as bad as it sounds. 
He caught 16 trout, weighing about 15 
Ibs., but he caught them in the privately- 
stocked preserve of onetime (1911-29) 
Senator George Payne McLean near Sims- 





CHAUFFEUR BRUKOWSKI 
The stars & eagle still show fainily. 
bury. Fishing without a license on a 
private preserve breaks no Connecticut 
law. And, anyway, the Connecticut Legis- 
lature, so soon as it heard what was going 
on, passed a special act empowering Gov- 
ernor Trumbull to issue special compli- 
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mentary licenses to his prospective son-in- 
law’s father or any other distinguished 
guest who may drop into the State. 

With Citizen Coolidge in the news ap- 
peared a new figure—John Brukowski, 22, 
dark of hair and eye, tight of lip. For 
several years John drove a car for Miss 
Ruth Cooper of Smith College’s English 
Department. Miss Cooper went to Eu- 
rope. John was jobless when Citizen 
Coolidge returned to Northampton last 
month. Citizen Coolidge hired him as 
chauffeur and general handy man at $20 
per week. Now John drives the dark 
Lincoln limousine, on the door of which 
can still be faintly discerned the outline 
of stars and an eagle which once com- 
posed the Presidential seal. At a proper 
discount, Citizen Coolidge bought his 
White House car from the U. S. and now 
stores it in a public garage at $15 per 
month. 


—o— 


Oakland’s Mayor 

Back and forth through the Panama 
Canal a staunch new freight boat will 
soon shuttle between Hamburg, Germany, 
aud Oakland, California. Last week rov- 
ing Mayor John L. Davie of Oakland was 
in Germany to christen the new freighter 
Oakland. On his way to Hamburg from 
Madrid, he stopped at Paris. Sympathetic 
correspondents reported his observations 
as follows: 

“In America there are no facilities for 
being lazy, and laziness is fully as impor- 
tant as diligence, in its proper place. It’s 
nice to sit in a café. It’s comfortable. 
The go-getter stops panting. The world 
resumes its normal shape. You know, I 
like the way European cities take care of 
their people. The large parks, the wide 
boulevards, the sidewalk cafés! Say, it’s 
nice to sit in a café and have something. 
If Prohibition hadn’t interfered, California 
would be the greatest grape-growing re- 
gion in the world, making better wines 
than France, and we’d have cafés with 
little tables.” 


Points by Davis 

John William Davis, 1924 Democratic 
presidential nominee, onetime (1918-21) 
Ambassador to Great Britain, last week 
delivered the annual Stafford Little lec- 
tures at Princeton University.* His sub- 
ject: “Party Government in the United 
States.” In his first lectures he said: “A 
little more genuine and widespread effort 
in the line of strict party service by our 
so-called ‘best citizens’ would work a 
greater revival in this country than all the 
prayers and preachments of all the re- 
formers.” In his second lecture, after 
mocking at the pretentious, windy, am- 
biguous pronouncements of the quadren- 
nial party platforms, he said: “Why not 
at the last session of every Congress pre- 
ceding an election have a party manifesto 
framed, agreed to and officially promul- 
gated by the representatives of the party 
in the Senate and House?” 


*Previous Stafford Little lecturers: Charles 
Evans Hughes, Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
Grover Cleveland. 
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The only true test of Performance 


is Personal Experience... Come in today and 


RIVE THIS CAR 


Until you actually get behind the 
wheel and drive the 1929 Oldsmo- 
bile yourself, you cannot really 
know its versatility—its steadiness 
and stamina—its brilliant abilities 
in every phase of performance. 


You'll have thrilling speed at your 
command, swift, sure acceleration 
and a tremendous power reserve. 


Further, Oldsmobile is easy to 
drive. Quick-acting, positive, four- 
wheel brakes bring you to a 
smooth, safe stop. You can steer 
with your finger tips and park 
without effort, even in small 
spaces. The easy action of Oldsmo- 
bile’s spring-cushioned clutch—the 
noiseless, effortless gear-shift—the 
comfortable driving position 
afforded by its new Fisher adjust- 
able front seat and adjustable steer- 


ing wheel—all add to driving en- 
joyment. Four Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers and specially de- 
signed springs assure restful riding 
comfort, even on rough roads. 


Oldsmobile’s smooth, quiet, high- 
compression engine now develops 
62 horsepower. All working parts 
are held within exacting limits of 
accuracy. Even the piston pins are 
pressure-lubricated—a featurehere- 
tofore characteristic of high-priced 
cars. And Oldsmobile’s silenced 
chassis and silenced interior prevent 
noise and vibration. 


The only true test of performance 
is personal experience. Take the 
wheel and make your own per- 
formance tests. Then you will 
know why owners everywhere 
praise Oldsmobile performance. 


NEW LOWER PRICE 


TWO-DOOR SEDAN ‘8 ] 5 F. O. B. FACTORY, LANSING 


SPARE TIRE AND BUMPERS EXTRA 
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The New Pictures 

The Rainbow Man (Sono-Art). A new, 
independent producing company has prob- 
ably fulfilled its intention of building a 
box-office success on the Jazz Singer for- 
mula around Minstrel Eddie Dowling. 
When Dowling’s pal, an acrobat, is dying 
after a fall from a trapeze, he promises to 
take care of the acrobat’s little boy and 
keeps his promise through some amusing 
and a number of saccharine episodes, a 
love affair, and recurrent Irish-tenor melo- 
dies. Best shot: the audience in the 
Arcadia Opera House. Best song: “Sleepy 
Valley.” 
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The Hole in the Wall (Paramount). 
A band of crooks, recruited from the best 
talent of the legitimate stage, robs guilible 
ladies who come for messages from the 
dead, until one real ghost, through the 
mouth of brilliant Claudette Colbert, gives 
away the gang’s secret. Best shot: a 
kidnaped baby on a wharf-ladder. 


ms 
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Through Different Eyes (Fox). 
When the jury decides that Edmund Lowe 
was the fellow who killed Warner Baxter, 
a young girl jumps up in the courtroom 
and tells what really happened. In spite 
of this framework, the courtroom atmos- 
phere is pretty real and the story depends 
enough on character to interest its actors. 
Best shot: mixed bridge in the Manning’s 
living-room. 


Show Boat (Universal). The problem 
of knitting episodes of a novel in a way 
that will reduce or eliminate, for picture 
purposes, the chapters introduced to show 
the passage of time, is emphasized in Edna 
Ferber’s romance of Mississippi minstrels 
because her story touches three generations 
of show people and includes the life of 
one of them from childhood to maturity. 
This was not the only problem that con- 
fronted Producer Carl Laemmle when, 
having bought the cinema rights to Miss 
Ferber’s book, he bought also the rights 
to the musical comedy that Florenz Zieg- 
feld had made out of it. Somehow the 
stretched narrative had to be delayed long 
enough to make it vocal. The best singing 
is done in a prolog, related to the text 
only by its tunes, in which Helen Morgan, 
whose voice is later apparently heard issu- 
ing from the lips of Laura La Plante, 
sings “My Bill” and “I Can't Help 
Lovin’ That Man.” Of the progress of 
the showboat, Cotton Palace, down the 
river, Director Harry Pollard has made a 
picturesque, old-fashioned, tedious melo- 
drama, full of conventional photography 
and exaggerated acting. Magnolia (Laura 
La Plante), an awkward young woman 
with a long jaw, elopes with Gaylord 
Ravenal (Joseph Schildkraut) in a row- 
boat. Later she becomes a great actress, 
though this is hard to believe because Miss 
La Plante is such a bad one. Best shot: 
the play given on the stage of the show 
boat. Silliest shot: Schildkraut drunk. 


Helen Morgan, star of the stage Show 
Boat, cast in the prolog of the picture to 
sing some of her songs, was a 16-year-old 


TIME 


shopgirl when a group of Chicago admir- 
ers bought her a ticket to Montreal where 
she won $1,000 in a beauty contest. Later, 
in the cast of George White’s Scandals, 
she began to sing songs sitting, droop- 





HELEN MorcGAn 


Miami and Palm Beach fought over her. 


lipped, on a piano; then in Americana. 
then in her own night club, she climbed 
from the piano-top to success. When 
Miami persuaded Universal to hold the 
film premiére of Show Boat in its town in- 
stead of Palm Beach last month, Helen 
Morgan went by plane from Manhattan 
to climb upon the inevitable piano, stimu- 
lated by the applause of many notables. 
When she had sung, Joe Frisco capered, 
W. C. Fields was called from his balcony 
seat to tell a story, a Warner brother took 
a bow, silence fell. The crowd which had 
paid $5.50 for seats grew uneasy. At 
length it was announced that the sound de- 
vice had been tampered, the operators kid- 
naped by unknown assailants. Miami 
glowered at Palm Beach. Next evening, 
while Miami crowds saw Show Boat for 
50¢, the “gala” opening was held in Palm 
Beach. 

On the day of the first Manhattan per- 
formance last week, Miss Morgan was in 
court, charged with violating the 18th 
Amendment in her night club. She did 
not take the stand. Her witnesses insisted 
that she was only a night club employe, 
ne proprietor. Said the prosecuting at- 
torney in his summation: “She has con- 
ducted herself like a lady in court. There 
has been no wise-cracking around here. 
But this woman, with her God-given tal- 
ents, has sold her birthright for a mess of 
pottage.”” The jury refused to convict her. 


"ee 


The Duke Steps Out (Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Nonsense about a young student 
in a California co-educational university 
who wins the world’s light-heavyweight 
fisticuffing championship and the girl he 
loves, is made pleasant and almost credible 
by the acting of William Haines and by 
Joan Crawford’s handsome legs. Best 
shot: the crowd at the ringside the night 
Duke beats Frisco. 
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Variations 

Refusal. On his goth birthday last 
week, Charles Chaplin reiterated his re- 
fusal to appear in talkies by turning down 


an alleged $1,000,000 contract to make a 
talking picture for Producer James Cruze. 


Shrew. In Hollywood, Douglas Fair- 
banks and Mary Pickford made plans to 
appear together in an all-talking color- 
picture version of The Taming of the 
Surew. 

Balloons. All studios making sound 
pictures were being equipped last week 
with red captive balloons which, waver- 
ing above production lots, will notify 
aviators to keep their droning engines at 
least 2,500 ft. away. 


Long Shots. In Washington, D. C., 
William Fox was given a license to use a 
special wave-length for recording sound- 
shots over long distances. A Fox company, 
t.king a singing picture in the Fiji Islands, 
prepared to send their work to Hollywood 
by radio. 


Life. Tom Mix last week agreed to quit 
cinema and work for the 101 Ranch Wild 
West Show for the rest of his career. 
Alleged inducement: $15,000 per week. 


THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


Before You’re 25. “If a man isnt a 
socialist sometime before he’s 25,” says 
Playwright Kenyon Nicholson, “he has no 
heart. If he is a socialist after he’s 25 he 
has no head.” In this Nicholson play, 
Clement Corbin, son of a wealthy Chi- 
cagoan, has a heart, a radical magazine 
called The Torch, a baby born en route 
through Indiana, the baby’s mother, no 
marriage certificate. He is a determined 
socialist. How his family and would-be 
wife combine to make him marry and drop 
The Torch for a furniture house-organ, 
is developed in somewhat strained comedy. 
In searching for laughs Playwright Nichol- 
son has lost the convincing humanity 
which characterized The Barker. Eric 
Dressler, Mildred McCoy play the leads. 

i 


The Love Duel. It would save a great 
deal of translating if English-writing 
dramatists could learn of the debonair 
didos that presumably occur in Vienna 
and Budapest after the curtains are drawn. 
But to most English-writing dramatists 
sex remains the cue for either a problem 
play or an Oriental extravaganza. There- 
fore central Europe is combed for play- 
wrights akin to the gently libidinous Ferenc 
Molnar. One of the latest combings is 
Lili Hatvany, authoress of The Love Duel. 

The play itself would cause no exulta- 
tion. But Ethel Barrymore acts the 
part of the jaded love-lady of Budapest 
who meets a sleek male counterpart. En- 
sues a mutual struggle against sentiment. 
Even in Budapest it is difficult not to care 
for the person with whom one has an affair, 
so after the child is born, a tremulous sur- 
render to the exigencies and joys of affec- 
tion occurs high in a Swiss chalet. This 
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Stimulants, 


Sedatives 
or Food ~ 


from a Health 
Standpoint 


© 1929 Mw. 4. 1.Ce® 


HE desire for extreme slenderness is bringing ests, there is no mystery today in what constitutes 

serious consequences. When stimulants, sed- an intelligent diet. The doctor who would not 

atives or drugs are substituted for the food hesitate to prescribe a stimulant or a sedative in 
needed to build health and strength, the penalty is case of emergency, would forbid their use in place 
certain and severe—frequently broken health and of needed foods. 


imes death. 
- upeeatieaane: A famous health expert was asked bluntly, “Do 


Half-truths are often more dangerous than false- you think stimulants are harmful to everybody, no 
hoods. While it is true that an excess of fat is matter in what degree the stimulants are used?” 
undesirable and frequently dangerous in the later He said, “‘Not always, but everyone should try to 
years of life, it is not true that young people— put himself in such fit physical condition that he 
under thirty years of age—can ordinarily expect to will not need or desire artificial stimulation. The 


- have good health if they avoid wholesome body- hunger for stimulants is an indication of weakness 


building foods and persist in a rigid “re- ha 
ducing” diet. There are certainly more cases yi \ 
} 
BT 


of tuberculosis among young “underweights”’ ' ; 
than there are ce a of pasa er Ne Certain practices trick the appetite and dull 
& 


weight. a is * the desire for nourishing food. When the de- 


., and evidence of improper diet or other in- 
\. correct living habits.” 


} ° 
4° mands of a normal appetite are too frequently 


During childhood and the early adult years, (@%- denied, the appetite may be lost and food be 
Nature demands a bodily reserve upon which 4 made repugnant. 

she can draw in time of need to fight disease. A 

In youth a few pounds of excess weight are a 
valuable protection against physical break- 
down. The sacrifice of this needed tissue may 
result in permanent injury, although the 
accounting may not come until years later. 


Perhaps it is too late to talk to older people 
stubbornly set in wrong habits, but if the 
fathers and mothers of tomorrow will eat 
properly, exercise properly, work properly, 
sleep, breathe, stand, walk—yes—and think 

, properly, they and their children will have 
Despite the claims of faddists and selfish inter- £@"%% better health and longer lives. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has wie ° ~Our booklet, “Overweight”, tells the Lest methods 
the privilege of consulting famous specialists on jee =" to control these evils. It also tells what you should 
important questions of health. While the Metro- ecu |". weigh considering your age and height. Ask for 
politan wishes to point out most emphatically the timer. Booklet 59-Q which will be mailed free. Address 
danger of too strenuous dieting at the earlier ages, ~—jstwteris Booklet Department, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
it also wishes to stress, no less emphatically, the “SOA UARa! Company, New York, N. Y. 

danger of overweight at the older ages. ms 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSU 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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Glass Fights Fatigue 


Hazlitt turned from the mirror. 


“You win, Gilbert,” he said. “These 
nights of work after hours have 
put me into a slump—and you're 
still fresh as a daisy.” 

Gilbert Anderson smiled at his 
friend. 

“I’m glad you’re convinced,” he 
replied. “In fact, I’m surprised 
myself at the energy I have left 
after a tough day. Used to slow 
down, you know, before we in- 
stalled Vita glass windows in my 
office. The whole organization 
was geared low. I got tired try- 
ing to push tired men. Real sun- 
light makes a world of difference. 
You need those windows your- 


Oe la 


“My order goes in at eight A. M.,” 
Hazlitt toldhim. “If sunlight can 
put energy into your business it’s 
going to put it into mine. To- 
morrow you'll find us working in 
pure sunlight—ultra-violet rays 
and all.” 


++ + £ 


This episode is typical of thou- 
sands of experiences with Vita 
glass—developed by F. E. Lamp- 
lough, Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, to transmit the vital, in- 
visible ultra-violet rays of the sun, 
which ordinary glass shuts out 
completely. Tests by reputable 
scientists prove that these rays, 
coming through Vita glass, kill 
harmful bacteria in the atmosphere, 
produce Vitamin-D in the body, 
tan the skin, increase vitality, an 
build resistance to disease and 
fatigue. When the ultra-violet rays 
are shut out, as they are by ordi- 
nary glass, these benefits are shut 
out also. 


The cost of installing Vita glass is 
negligible when spread over years 
of benefit. A Vita glass solarium 
improves the health as well as the 
economic value of your home. And 
for those who are building, a com- 
plete installation of this new glass 
is the soundest investment you 
could possibly make. Write today 
for the complete story of this in- 
teresting product. Here is a coupon 
for your convenience. 


Vita GLASS 


Brings the sun indoors 
Vita is the trade-mark (Reg. U. S. Pat. Office) of and 


indicates glass and glassware manufactured for and sold by 
Vitaglass Corporation, New York City. 


VITAGLASS CORPORATION Ti-4. 
50 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


{ want to know more about Vita glass. Without any 
obligation on my part, please send me the full story. I 
am particularly interested in Vita glass for my 0 Home 
0) Office O School. Write name and address in 
margin below. 
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cycle of repression and catharsis is en- 
dowed with the mysteries of personality 
and feeling by Actress Barrymore, statu- 
esquely assisted by Louis Calhern. 








The Camel Through the Needle’s 
Eye by Czech Surgeon-Playwright Fran- 
tisek Langer is the last production of the 
eleventh Theatre Guild season. It is a 
success story in the mid-European idiom. 
Alik is the silent, dawdling son of a mil- 
lionaire. All that he subsequently be- 
comes, his redemption from a life of com- 
plete inertia, he owes to a girl, Susi. Nat- 
urally, since Alik is Continental, Susi is 
not his wife. Possessing the shrewdness 
of the slums, she manages, when Alik’s 
father ousts her from Alik’s modernistic 
chambers, to take Alik away with her, to 
make him work. Together they found a 
model dairy in Prague. Dispelling U. S. 
qualms, their marriage looms. 

Elliot Cabot and Miriam Hopkins play 
the lovers. But their ardors are scarcely 
as exciting as the tart philosophizing of 
old Mrs. Pesta, a female shard, played 
by Helen Westley of the Guild Board of 
Directors. Director Westley has acted in 
37 of the Guild’s 70 productions. As the 
mother of Susi she makes the first act so 
brilliant that the last two are inevitably 
the worse for her longer absence from the 
stage. 


Fifteen years ago three men sat in a 
bookshop. They argued as to whether 


| Lord Dunsany’s play The Glittering Gate 


was easy to act. Finding a copy of it on 
a shelf, they made the simplest test. Rob- 
ert Edmond Jones shaped scenery from 
wrapping paper. Philip Moeller and Ed- 
ward Goodman gestured, intoned romantic 
lines. Helen Westley, who happened in, 
was audience. 

From this beginning came the Washing- 
ton Square Players and eventually the 
Theatre Guild.* Starting officially in 1919, 
the Guildsmen planned two plays for their 
first season. They estimated they would 
need $2,000. They got $675—revenue 
from advance subscriptions taken by 135 
sanguine friends and acquaintances. Most 
of the sum was invested in Jacinto Bena- 
vente’s Bonds of Interest, a dismal failure. 
With the residue the Guildsmen painted 
new scenery on the back of the old and 
gave St. John Ervine’s John Ferguson. 
This time their success was tumultuous. 
The play ran for 156 performances, then 
toured. 


Last fortnight the Guildsmen celebrated 
a prosperous tenth anniversary. In Man- 
hattan was a subscription list of 32,000, 
the Guild’s own handsome playhouse (to 
build it a $500,000 bond issue was offered 
and over-subscribed), and four other thea- 
tres which the Guild habitually leases. A 
gradual expansion policy, including tours 
through small towns and seasons in cities 
other than New York, has built up large, 
supplementary subscription lists: Chicago, 


*The Guild is now supervised by a Board of 
Directors: Theresa Helburn, executive director; 
Philip Moeller, producing director; Lee Simon- 
son, scenic director; Maurice Wertheim, invest- 
ment advisor; Lawrence Langner, play reader; 
Helen Westley. 


7,000; Boston and Philadelphia, 5,000 
each; Baltimore, 3,500; Cleveland, 2,000. 

Last fortnight’s anniversary news was 
the addition of Washington, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, St. Louis, as Guild cities. Among 

















HELEN WESTLEY 


Mrs. Pesta, she’s the best. 


plays to be offered are: Caprice, Major 
Barbara, Pygmalion, Wings Over Europe, 
R. U. R., Strange Interlude, Marco Mil- 
lions, Volpone. A rotational system among 
the actors will assure each circuit city of 
the best Guild talent.* 

No matter what players tread the 
Guild’s stage, stardom is avoided. Names 
are not posted in lights outside the theatre 
or in large type in the programs. There 
are no solo bows, no bows at all until the 
end of the play, when the entire cast ap- 
pears. Emphasis is on the play, with 
known and unknown actors striving and 
sharing alike except as to salary. The 
result of these policies, maintained by 
hard work and patience, has been the dis- 
covery of the fact that the U. S., including 
the hinterland, will clap hands for fine 
drama as loudly as it does for good cir- 
cuses, jazz bands, leg shows. 

—— 

Rockbound is about a salty family 
caught in the fishnets of circumstance on 
the Maine coast. Maw and Paw Higgins 
derive no poetic ecstacies from their na- 
tive rocks and waves, but they are fairly 
well adjusted until Maw’s long-lost illegiti- 
mate daughter returns and begins to yearn 
for her half-brother. Events then seethe 
through Paw’s discovery of Maw’s sins to 
one of those scenes in which dire offstage 
happenings—a girl about to leap from the 
rocks—are described by frenzied actors 
who unaccountably remain on the stage. 
The dank chronicle was written by Michael 
Kallesser and Amy Wales. 

*Guild players, past and present: Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne, Dudley Digges, Margalo Gill- 
more, Richard Bennett, Arnold Daly, James K. 
Hackett, Eva Le Gallienne, Jacob Ben-Ami, 


Roland Young, Henry Travers, Blanche Yurka, 
Laura Hope Crews, Frieda Inescort. 
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HOW MUCH SAVING 


will these improvements mean 


to your trucks? 


Out of a careful study of speed and load in 
relation to truck tires—Goodyear has in- 
troduced new accuracy into tire building 
and buying. 

Each tire, today, is better specialized for 
its particular task. The new Goodyears— 
pneumatics, cushions, super-cushions, sol- 
ids—have new toughness where toughness 


is needed ; greater resilience where cushion- 
ing is the demand; greater resistance to heat 
for distance driving ; greater traction which 
pulls through where others sink and spin. 


Are there savings here for you? Good- 
year Truck Tire Service Station Dealers, 
by accurate recommendations, will ex- 
pertly help you decide. 


The Greatest Name in Rubber 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


A. S.N. E. 


Growing newspaper chains (threatening 
death to oldtime, flavorful individualistic 
journalism ),and further penetration of the 
so-called power trust into newspaper own- 
ership or control (threatening death to 
the Freedom of the Press) were the head- 
line subjects at the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, in Washington last week. Few 
important U. S. newspaper editors are their 
own masters nowadays. Nevertheless, 
what they say illuminates the consensus of 
newspaper opinion. 

@ Editor Willis John Abbot (Christian 
Science Monitor) asked that the society in- 
quire into the activities of the power trust 
with reference to newspaper ownership 
and to make a report at its 1930 meeting, 
by which time more data will be available 
on the program of the trust, especially that 
of International Paper Co. This company 
was named because of its purchase of a 
dominant interest in the Boston Herald 
and Traveler, because it manufactures 
more newsprint than any other company in 
the world, and because it is a subsidiary 
of International Paper and Power Co., 
vigorous participant in New England’s 
“White Gold Rush” (True, April 22). 

@ Editor-in-chief George B. Parker 
(Scripps-Howard chainpapers) denounced 
the alleged policy of the power interests 
in omitting their names from publicity sent 
out to the press. Let the power men pre- 
sent their side in rate controversies, he 
went on, under the names of their officials, 
not under the names of paid press agents. 
@ Reading of Editor Abbot’s suggestion, 
Archibald Robertson Graustein, President 
of the International Paper Co.—I. P. C. 
—telegraphed the Society that his com- 
pany would be glad to co-operate in the 
proposed investigation. The Society de- 
cided nothing. 

@ A headliner on the subject of news- 
paper chains was suave and eloquent Gen- 
eral Manager (Colonel) Frank Knox of the 
Hearst papers, largest U. S. chain. Speak- 
ing on the question, “Is the chain a men- 
ace to American journalism?” he pro- 
tested: “No, quite the contrary.” Said he: 
“Group newspapers have been gradually 
brought about by the demand for more, 
better and more varied newspaper content, 
a more complete coverage of the news and 
quicker distribution. . . . They have been 
in existence many years, and I do not be- 
lieve the newspapers of the country, 
chained or unchained, ever had better edi- 
tors than today, were ever edited more 
intelligently, conscientiously than now.” 
@ Executive Editor Ik Shuman of the 
Brooklyn Standard-Union told how he was 
one of seven “ghosts” who wrote articles 
signed by Col. Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh. Said President Walter M. Harrison 
of the Society: 

“After this . . . I would be ready to 
believe that former President Coolidge 
isn’t writing his own magazine articles 
except that I know so capable an editor 
as Ray Long wouldn’t hire a ghost who 
writes as badly.* I agree with Shuman 


*Editor Long has sworn that President Cool- 
lidge has no ghost-writer for his Cosmopolitan 
magazine article (Time, April 22). 


TIME 
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that you fellows have been chumps on 
this big name business.” 

@ Publisher-Senator Arthur Capper of 
Kansas (Topeka Daily Capital) pleaded 











Mr. Hearst’s Cort. KNox 


He thinks editors, chained or unchained, 
are as good as ever. 


for the maintenance of strong editorial 
pages. Editorials, he declared, exert a po- 
tent influence upon the governmental 
functions of the nation. 

@ After three days of speechmaking and 
conferring, and a visit to President and 
Mrs. Hoover at the White House, the 
editors trooped to Manhattan for two 
meetings this week more important than 
their own—the Associated Press and the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Associ- 
ation. 


e 


Threat Executed 


Almost a decade ago the Chicago Trib- 
une, self-styled “World’s Greatest News- 
paper,” ordered its correspondent in Mos- 
cow to present the following ultimatum to 
Soviet Foreign Minister Georg Tchitch- 
erin: 

“You must abandon your censorship and 
guarantee freedom of expression, otherwise 
our correspondent will be withdrawn and 
so will the correspondents of other Ameri- 
can newspapers, so that Russia will find 
herself without means of communication 
with the outer world.” 

The rage into which Comrade Tchitch- 
erin flew when he read these words was 
towering, to say the least. “The news- 
paper speaks to me,” he stormed, “as if it 
were a government of equal power!” His 
reply was to expel the Tribune’s corre- 
spondent, George Seldes,* thus preventing 
potent, four-fisted, he-publishers Robert 
Rutherford McCormick and Joseph Medill 
Patterson from executing their threat. 

In due time the ‘World’s Greatest 
Newspaper” calmed down and sent other 
representatives to Moscow who have sub- 
mitted tamely to the Red censorship for 
several years. Last week, however, the 


*See You Can’t Print That!—George Seldes— 
Payson & Clarke ($4). 
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dander of Chicago’s McCormick was again 
up. 
Pin order that our readers may have at 
least a measure of news from Russia ac- 
curately and impartially presented,” the 
Tribune editorialed, “we have abandoned 
our bureau in Soviet Russia.” Most of 
the news that American correspondents 
can obtain in Russia is contemptuously, 
and rightfully so, described as “handouts.” 
The Soviet news agency edits the news and 
fabricates information to conform with 
Communist policies. 

“If an American correspondent expects 
any privileges from the government he 
must cable thousands of words of Soviet 
propaganda to his paper, and he must be 
cautious with the news he obtains from 
other sources. 

“The correspondent is treated as a guest 
of the government and just so long as he 
acts as an agent for the Soviet Régime 
he is tolerated. When he presumes to act 
as an agent for the paper which employs 
him, maintains his office, pays his ex- 
penses and pays his cable charges, when 
he attempts to be faithful with his readers, 
he is persona non grata. If he does not 
correct his course at official suggestion he 
is invited to leave the country. In the 
future all our reports from Russia will 
come from agents sent to the country on 
special assignments.” 

Seasoned observers sympathized with 
the Tribune’s irate editor, but pointed out 
that Soviet Russia is too big to be bluffed, 
even by the “World’s Greatest News- 
paper.” The only practicable means of 
getting out Soviet news is that employed 
by Walter Duranty of the New York 
Times. Day after day, with infinite 
patience and good humor, he files des- 
patches which cost his paper a great deal, 
and only occasionally contain really big 
news. By carrying something every day 
and ingratiating himself after long years 
with the Soviet government, patient Walter 
Duranty is able to get past the censor all 
the news of Russia that really matters. 

The situation is far worse in Italy. There 
all the correspondents bootlick Prime Min- 
ister Mussolini or are thrown out. In 
Spain the censorship of Dictator Primo de 
Rivera is theoretically absolute, but the 
indolent Spanish temperament allows cor- 
respondents to smuggle out pretty much 
what they please. 

In China, Occidental correspondents 
have a free hand. The vernacular news- 
papers are ruthlessly censored as to 
political news. On personal news, the sky 
is the limit. Thus all the vernacular news- 
papers of Nanking reported the other day, 
as a matter of course, that Chairman Hu 
Han-ming of the legislative Yuan (coun- 
cil) “owing to unusual pains of hemor- 
rhoids, did not go out on Sunday... .” 
Newsmaker 

In Brownsville, Pa., Reporter Stephen 
Franks reported last week to his editor: 
‘News in this town is scarce.” 

“Go out and get killed, or kill some- 
body,” suggested a colleague. “Make 
some news.” 

Newshawk Franks went out sleuthing in 
his car, met a train. His car was hurled 
through twelve somersaults. His story, 
telephoned from a hospital, got into his 
paper, into many another paper. 
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THE ROADSTER (wire wheels extra) 


LARGEST, handsomest and most luxurious of 


all Dodge Brothers motor cars—the Dodge 


Brothers Senior is a custom ear in all but price. 
Its performance and long life bear out that con- 
viction with finality. Walter P. Chrysler inspired 
the Dodge Brothers Senior—fashioned, tailored 
and equipped it in the Chrysler way. Dodge 
Brothers offer it as an example of that rare skill and 
craftsmanship so characteristic of Dodge Brothers 
ears. At its present much lower price the Dodge 
Brothers Senior transcends in value, style, beauty, 


and in its intrinsic worth, cars costing much more. 


New Lower Prices: $1495 To $1595 F.o.B. Derroir 





DODGE BROTHERS SENIOR 


® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Crisis of Reparations 

Britain’s foremost financier, the Morgan 
of the Empire, John Baring, Baron Revel- 
stoke, died suddenly in Paris last week a 
few hours after presiding at a crisis which 
everyone then believed to mark the utter 
disruption of the Second Dawes Commit- 
tee (TIME, Feb. 18, et seq.). 


Less than eleven weeks ago, Lord Revel- 

















© International 
THE LATE BARON REVELSTOKE 


Dr. Schacht astonished him, shocked him. 


stoke joined with John Pierpont Morgan, 
Owen D. Young and other financiers of 
unsurpassed prestige in a supreme effort to 
revise the Dawes Plan and place the repa- 
rations debts of Germany on a business not 
a political basis. No irony can be more 
keen than the fact that the death of Baron 
Revelstoke last week, with its consequent 
effect of quelling the passions of all con- 
cerned, alone preserved the most august 
fiscal conclave in the world from immedi- 
ate and ignominious adjournment. 

The crisis came when (with Baron Rev- 
elstoke in the chair of the bankers’ com- 
mittee) the 28-billion-dollar bill for repa- 
rations which the Allies presented last fort- 
night, was countered by a German offer to 
pay 15 billions. The discrepancy between 
this demand and offer is almost three times 
as great as the total value of all U. S. 
banknotes now in circulation. In short, 
creditors and debtor were absolutely no- 
where near each other.* 

_A distinct impression was received by 
U. S. representatives Owen D. Young and 


*They appeared to be a trifle nearer if one 
compared the present cash value of the bill (ten 
billions) with the present cash value of the 
German offer to pay (six and one-half billions). 
What the Allies were actually asking, however, 
Was a total of 28 billions, paid on the installment 
plan over 58 years, whereas the Germans offered 
15 billions in 37 years. The costliness of paying 
on the installment plan was never more apparent, 
but there is no possibility that the stupendous 
sums owed can be paid in cash. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


Thomas W. Lamont* that the German 
offer was made in a deliberate attempt to 
break up the conference. The brusque 
“Tron Man” of the Reich, Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht, entered with glowering, ungra- 
cious mien; spoke in sharp gutturals; 
rustled his papers with an air of grim 
finality. Afterwards the U. S. delegates— 
while not allowing themselves to be quoted 
—conveyed their impressions to corre- 
spondents in the strongest terms. “They 


{Mr. Young and Mr. Lamont] had ° 


imagined that they were dealing with a 
negotiator who meant business like them- 
selves,” wrote Correspondent P. J. Philip 
of the painstaking New York Times. ‘‘In- 
stead they say they have discovered that 
they were dealing with an obstinate man 
with a narrow view of his responsibilities.” 

The French press charged that the 
“Tron Man” aspired to become Chancellor 
of Germany and thought he could achieve 
the necessary popularity by posing as one 
who dared to defy all Europe and the 
U. S. in defense of his Fatherland. When 
correspondents carried this charge to Dr. 
Schacht he exclaimed with great earnest- 
ness: “That is a mistake. I shall never 
accept any political office. You may quote 
me on that without reservation.” 

“Branded with Defeat.” The com- 
plex and dangerous situation which had de- 
veloped can best be understood by review- 
ing its background. The so-called Dawes 
Plan (chiefly drafted by Mr. Young) fixed 
the annual maximum which Germany can 
be called upon to pay, but did not fix 
the ¢otal maximum. The chief purpose for 
which the Second Dawes Committee 
assembled was to try and fix this total. 

The much-mentioned “transfer clause” 
of the Dawes Plan protects Germany by 
providing partial and temporary relief 
from the necessity of meeting her annual 
obligations in the event of a fiscal crisis. 
When the Second Dawes Committee met 
it was hoped that Germany, in return for 
substantial concessions, would agree to 
waive the protection of the “transfer 
clause,” at least in part, and pledge herself 
to pay unconditionally a large portion of 
her debt. Against this pledge bonds were 
to be issued, through a stupendous bank 
of international settlement, and sold to the 
public. Thus the political debt of Germany 
to the Allied Powers would be transformed 
into a business debt to millions of bond- 
holders. 

Up to last week Wall Street was expect- 
antly ready to sell the bonds. The gen- 
eral situation was believed so favorable 
that Ford, General Motors and Chrysler 
were all in course of putting through enor- 
mous expansion projects to sell their cars 
in Germany. The report of the Agent Gen- 
eral of Reparations, Seymour Parker Gil- 
bert, indicating that Germany could meet 
the Allied demands (Timer, Jan. 14). was 
a most potent factor in all these plans 
and expectations. Mr. Gilbert was slated 
to become a Morgan partner; and the 

*Mr. Young is chairman of the Second Dawes 
Committee, but sat under Lord Revelstoke as a 
member of the Bankers’ group (True, March 
11). Mr. Lamont sat last week as official alter 
nate for his senior partner, Mr. Morgan, who 
was on his black yacht Corsair in Adriatic 
waters nursing a cold. 





august presence of John Pierpont Morgan 
himself in Paris fostered a belief that the 
Second Dawes Committee, chairmanned 
by Mr. Young, who virtually devised the 
Dawes Plan, simply could not fail. 

The committee did succeed in agreeing 
on the nature and functions of the pro- 
posed international bank of settlement 
(Time, March 11, 25), and at the very 
worst, that notable achievement, set forth 
in a voluminous report, will crown the la- 
bors of Mr. Morgan and Mr, Young. Said 


r 


GERMANY’S SCHACHT 


He made Clemenceau growl: “A new war.” 


a member of the Japanese delegation when 
things looked blackest last week, “I am 
deeply sorry for our chairman. Mr. Young 
has done everything a man could possibly 
do to make for success. It is a shame that 
his wonderful work should be branded with 
defeat. He deserved something far, far 
better!” 

Allied Bulls Baited. The offer made 
by Dr. Schacht, which seemed to brand 
FAILURE upon all concerned last week, 
was in fact a pair of alternatives. The 
Allies could take their choice, and in either 
case they would get 15 billion dollars over 
37 years. 

The first offer (which so enraged the 
French and British that they almost for- 
got there was a second) provided that if 
Germany were granted “access to colonial 
raw material,” preferential tariff treatment 
from the Allies, and “economic communi- 
cation with the detached province of East 
Prussia, then the Fatherland would pledge 
unconditional payment of the 15 billion 
dollars. The second offer provided for pay- 
ment of the same amount but was con- 
ditional and so drawn as to provide even 
more protection for Germany than that 
country already receives under the “trans- 
fer clause” of the Dawes Plan. 

In fairness to Germany it must be re- 
membered that the Fatherland was stripped 
of colonies after the War, and thus de- 
prived of raw materials which would very 
materially have assisted debt payment. 
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It is conceivable that in German East 
Africa alone there may eventually be found 
enough gold, copper, coal and oil to pay 
the whole reparations bill. It is but natural 
that Dr. Schacht should cast eyes upon 
these resources, that he should remember 
East Prussia, now cut off from Germany 
by the “corridor” which Poland was given 
to connect her with the sea. 

On the other hand the “Iron Man” might 
have had common sense enough not to 
wave two red rags before two bulls. That 
was exactly what he did by so much as 
mentioning the “corridor” to France 
(friend of Poland) or alluding to “colo- 
nies” in the presence of Britain (which 
holds East Africa as a mandate). Not 
only did Dr. Schacht render the Allied 
delegates speechless with indignation, but 
he antagonized the U. S. representatives, 
who pride themselves on being “business- 
men” and who grew quite heated in assur- 
ing correspondents that they would not— 
no never!—be dragged into a “political” 
wrangle. 


Germany's representative had, more- 
over, displayed the God-given ungracious- 
ness for which he is famed even in Berlin. 
A breakdown of the negotiations was per- 
haps inevitable, but it came suddenly and 
at a particular moment chiefly because of 
personal animosity stirred up by the “Iron 
Man.” He himself left the session at which 
the “break” was said by everyone else to 
have occurred in his usual frame of mind, 
remarking: “We have been checked, that 
is all.” Not until the bulls he had red- 
flagged came snorting forth was the situa- 
tion realized. In Prussia, heads come 
square and hard—so much the worse for 
Germany. 


Death of Baring. Sorely and right- 
eously angry in his quiet, aristocratic way, 
John Baring, Baron Revelstoke, rode away 
from the disturbed atmosphere of the 
Hotel George V and sought the apartment 
of his brother and heir Hon. Cecil Baring. 
The late King-Emperor Edward VII gave 
his friend and counsellor John Baring less 
than no reason to suppose that he would 
be refused if he sought the hand of His 
Majesty’s second daughter, the Princess 
Victoria. Nonetheless John Baring, Baron 
Revelstoke—the Morgan of the empire— 
remained single. Perhaps the great House 
of Baring Bros. & Co., Ltd., had no more 
need of alliance with royalty or the like 
than has the House of Morgan now. It 
sufficed that John Baring’s sister Susan 
had been a maid of honor to Queen 
Victoria. 

The establishment of colossal credits 
which accelerated the industrialization of 
Japan, and the rehabilitation of Argen- 
tina’s finances, were two big jobs done by 
Lord Revelstoke before the War. Through- 
out the entire conflict he influenced, when 
he did not direct, the financial program 
of the empire, borrowing and purchasing 
in figures undreamed of before. 


Much as Mr. Morgan visits London 
every year, so Lord Revelstoke rarely let 
a twelvemonth pass without crossing over 
to New York. The present Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt was once, with Lord Revel- 
stoke’s approval, engaged to Cecil Baring, 





© International 
CLIFFORD HARMON 
His plan: To blow out a belligerent’s 
night-lights. 
(See col. 3) 


but eventually Cecil married Miss Maud 
(Old Gold) Lorillard. The event of last 
week of course makes her a baroness. 

A quiet supper and the evening papers 
—such was the prelude to Death of Eng- 
land’s mightiest Man of Property. He had 
been warned not to sit on the Second 
Dawes Committee by physicians who had 
for years been tending his weak heart. At 
65 he deliberately chose the course of 
action—he who was known in London as 
“the man who never takes a risk.” 

At about 9 p. m. a correspondent 
reached Baron Revelstoke by telephone. 
His voice suggested weariness, resignation, 
resentment: “I can’t understand Dr. 
Schacht. In fact he astonished me... . 
It was quite a shock. . . . The outlook is 
not hopeful. . . .” 

Soon after 11 p. m. John Baring knocked 
out his pipe and began to undress. His 
valet switched off the light and left him. 
He died of heart failure in the early morn- 
ing hours. 

Schacht to Berlin. On the various 
German stock exchanges issues tumbled 
last week at news of the crisis, though the 
average decline was probably not over four 
points. The stabilized gold mark moved 
from 23.70 cents to 23.67, then returned to 
23.70 cents. Because the new German cur- 
rency is supposed to be artificially pegged 
and subject to virtually no fluctuation, 
even this slight flurry was considered ex- 
tremely ominous. After a conference with 
Mr. Young, Dr. Schacht rushed to Berlin. 
In Paris a most inflammatory remark was 
let fall by famed Georges Clemenceau, 
retired elder statesman. ‘“Schacht’s offer 
and his designs,” growled the “Tiger,” 
“tend toward nothing less than a new 
war!” 


THE LEAGUE 
“Bad Faith!” 


Representatives of every nation of any 
consequence, including the U. S. and 
Soviet Russia, met in Geneva last fort- 
night to take up the work of the League 
of Nations Preparatory Disarmament 
Commission where it was left last year 
(Time, April 2, 1928). Chairman was a 
Dutchman, gruff, able, patient Jonkheer 
J. Loudon. Presently the delegates were 
asked to express individually their ap- 
proval or disapproval of the following gen- 
eral principles: 1) Appreciable reduction 
by all nations of their existing armaments; 
2) Acceptance by each nation in propor- 
tion to its size of a proportional degree 
of disarmament; 3) Adoption of a mathe- 
matical formula for determining the pro- 
portion. 

In specific terms the application of these 
general principles would mean that the 
Great Powers, being proportionately larger 
than the Minor Nations, would make 
deeper slashes in their armaments. The 
U.S., Great Britain, Russia, France, Italy, 
Japan, for example, might cut their arma- 
ments in half. Such lesser lands as Chile, 
Siam, Belgium might reduce theirs by one- 
quarter. All states in a given category such 
as “Great Powers” would reduce their 
armaments by the same fraction. The 
strengths of the Powers relative to each 
other would then be exactly the same as 
before the scrapping took place. The ad- 
vantage to the taxpayers concerned would 
lie in saving the operating and replace- 
ment cost of the scrapped ships. 

Eighteen months have passed since vir- 
tually every Government in the world re- 
ceived officially a copy of the plan out- 
lined above. However, when the delegates 
were asked their opinions, last week, they 
nearly all sat silent. After a considerable 
pause General Alberto de Marinis, repre- 
senting Signor Benito Mussolini, expressed 
approval for the first point of the plan 
only. “We stand ready to reduce our 
armaments,” he said, “to any figure, even 
the lowest, provided all other nations do 
the same.” 


Ambassador Hugh Simons Gibson, rep- 
resenting President Herbert Clark Hoover, 
smiled and said nothing. Baron Cushen- 
dun of Great Britain frowned in silence. 
Outside the Commission room they both 
expressed themselves to correspondents in 
scathing terms, though “not for publica- 
tion.” The plan was not worthy of criti- 
cism or consideration, they indicated, 
because they believed it had been “offered 
in bad faith.” They did not offer any 
alternative plan, perhaps because the 
Commission long ago became almost in- 
extricably entangled in its so-called Draft 
Convention for a Disarmament Confer- 
ence (Trg, April 4, 1927). 

The tainted and unmentionable plan was 
and is, of course, the one presented by 
Comrade Maxim Maximovitch Litvinov, 
Assistant Commissar for Foreign Affairs 
of the Soviet Union. When he first went 
to Geneva (Trme, Dec. 5, 1927) he said 
that Soviet Russia was ready to com- 
pletely disarm within one year, if all other 
nations would do likewise. Since then, 
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plump, indefatigable Comrade Litvinov, 
who looks like a squirrel with a nut in 
either cheek, has been slowly learning that 
whatever plan he may offer will be pigeon- 
holed, at least for some time to come. 

The second major proposal of last week 
was Offered on behalf of Germany. Ii en- 
visions an international agreement pledg- 
ing every nation to make public all details 
concerning its armaments. Although very 
unpopular among the Allied Powers, this 
plan cannot be ignored as offered in ‘“‘bad 
faith,’ because it happens to be only a 
very slight extension of Article VIII of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which provides that League states must 
confide to each other all about their ar- 
maments, though in practice they never do. 

Chairman Loudon of the Commis- 
sion introduced still another plan by read- 
ing a letter signed “Clifford Harmon, 
President of the International League of 
Aviators.” Mr. Harmon was present to 
hear his letter read. He flushed very red 
when Baron Cushendun observed at the 
close of the reading: “I know nothing 
about the gentleman who wrote the letter, 
but everybody knows there are organiza- 
tions with high sounding titles which, it is 
possible, consist of an office on the fifth 
floor and a letterhead. I think the letter 
itself of no value, but even if it were valu- 
able I believe it very improper that an out- 
side individual, probably having no author- 
ity whatever, should attempt to influence 
the opinion of this Commission. 

So squelching a rebuke from the repre- 
sentative of a Great Power, would have 
flustered most Chairmen, but = sturdy 
Dutchman Loudon said evenly that 
he had read Mr. Harmon’s letter because 
he considered that it contained a valuable 
suggestion. In brief, Airman Harmon’s 
plan is to equip the League of Nations 
with a volunteer army of aviators, and 
each aviator with a bombing plane, ready 
at command to blow the night lights out 
of the capital of any nation which started 
a war. 


Airman Harmon, monied amateur, is by 
no means unknown to persons less air- 
unconscious than Baron Cushendun. A 
contemporary of the Wrights, Curtis, 
Bleriot, Farman e¢ al., and an ardent bal- 
loonist, he now lives in Paris where he 
attends to the affairs of the International 
League of Aviators. Most potent of these 
affairs is the annual presentation of the 
ornate Harmon trophy for achievement in 
aviation. Recent recipients of the trophy 
include : 

Shirley Short, U. S. Air Mail pilot; 
Pelletier (“Paris to Peking’’) D’Oisy; Col. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh; Lady Mary 
(“London to Capetown”) Bailey. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Marvelous Thing 


Perhaps the most striking tribute Ed- 
ward of Wales was ever paid—or is ever 
likely to be paid—was voiced last week 
by notorious “Emperor” A. J. Cook, the 
tuthless apostle of “class war” who pro- 
voked the disastrous British General Strike 
(Time, May 10-24, 1926). Nine Tories 


out of ten would not disbelieve anyone 
who told them that Mr. Cook has actively 
plotted to topple down the British Throne. 
He has publicly “thanked God for Mos- 
cow!” because from that city he received 
thousands of gold rubles to promote the 
General Strike. Just now the fortunes of 
“Emperor” Cook are at considerably lower 
ebb; and as Secretary of the Coal Miners’ 
Federation he very thankfully waits upon 
the Lord Mayor’s Fund, administered to 
keep out-of-work miners from starving. 
Last week the Lord Mayor of London, 
well-fed Colonel Sir John Edward Kynas- 
ton Studd, gave a luncheon at Mansion 
House and at the speakers’ table sat both 
Edward of Wales and “Emperor” Cook. 

What other speakers said seemed to 
matter little when the “Emperor” got up 
and began to speak about the Prince’s 
personal investigation and disclosure of 
intolerable conditions among the starving 
miners (TIME, Feb. 11). “It is thanks to 
him and his example,” said Mr. Cook, 
“that I am able to come here without 
contaminating any one of you [Tories]. 
His conduct and attitude have shown that 
all mankind has qualities in common, one 
man with every other. He has proved to 
the miner and his wife and children that 
in this moment of great suffering they are 
not forgotten.” 
_ “You, sir,” cried “Emperor” Cook husk- 
ily, turning directly to H. R. H., “You, 
sir, have done a marvelous thing. Never 
was I so impressed as by your speech on 
Christmas night. I was with two Com- 
munist friends and when your name was 
announced to speak on behalf of the min- 
ers’ fund, they scoffed, but they listened to 
what you had to say and when you had 
finished, with tears in their eyes they put 
their hands in their pockets and gave what 
money they had to the fund.” 

After luncheon “Emperor” Cook and 
the future King-Emperor shook hands as 


they left the table, and stood chatting for 
several minutes. 


Next morning the Daily Sketch, London 


“EEMPEROR” Cook 


Wales brought him back from Moscow. 


tabloid, printed an interview with “Em- 
peror” Cook, quoted him thus: 

“The question of monarchy has ceased 
to be an issue among the working classes. 
The Prince has been a chief factor in de- 
stroying my republicanism. I departed 
from my revolutionary opinions because 
the Prince departed from the orthodox 
conduct of royalty. He has broken the 
whole tradition of royalty and has made 
the British throne the safest in the world 
and himself the safest man in England. 
He is today the chief advocate of social 
reform in England. A year ago this state- 
ment would have met with hooting and 
indignation at any labor meeting, but now 
would receive cheers.” 

Later “Emperor” Cook received the fol- 
lowing telegram: “The political bureau of 
the Communist party in Great Britain 
observes your treachery to the workers’ 
cause. It reached a further stage at yes- 
terday’s banquet in fawning adulation of 
a typical representative of the class which 


battens upon workers.” 
— 


“Bilking,” “Tub-Thum ping” 

Like the spiteful dwarf or pixie in a 
fairy tale, the Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden 
made all sorts of mischief, last week, in 
the House of Commons. He may even 
have lost (or, by a strange paradox, won) 
the coming General Election for his party 
(Laborite). Insulting Frenchmen, roiling 
Italians, vexing U. S. statesmen and bring- 
ing tears to the eyes of His Majesty's 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, were a few of the pixie’s mischiefs. 

Mentally Mr. Snowden is honest, alert, 
fearless. Long years of suffering from a 
spinal affliction have warped him physi- 
cally, reduced him to hobbling upon two 
canes, given his drawn face its ascetic 
pallor. If he did not lash out savagely 
at his enemies they might treat him with 
a pitying consideration which he could not 
endure. As Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the 1924 Labor Cabinet of Prime Min- 
ister James Ramsay MacDonald, he won 
a sort of right to criticize the budgets of 
succeeding Chancellors, to sear and slash. 
He exercised that right last week most 
rashly when he rose to flay Chancellor 
Winston Churchill’s fifth and _ present 
Budget (Time, April 22). 

The Chancellor (Conservative) had 
abolished the tax on tea which English- 
men have paid grumblingly since the 
middle of the 17th century, which Ameri- 
can colonists refused to pay at their famed 
“Boston Tea Party.” Throughout Eng- 
land last week the retail price of tea— 
which Britons drink at the rate of to lb. 
each per annum—fell fourpence a pound 
(8¢), much to the satisfaction of poor and 
thrifty citizens who would ordinarily vote 
Laborite. Perhaps some of them will now 
gratefully vote Conservative. Therefore 
the angry Labor pixie spat at Conservative 
Churchill that his latest opus was a “Brib- 
ery Budget!” 

After that—cripple or no cripple—it was 
Parliamentary war to the knife. Not un- 
naturally, Mr. Churchill, a man of flesh 
and gusto, who looks as if he had never 
spent a sick day in his life, watched keenly 
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for a chance to catch his enemy off guard. 
Swaying on his canes, Mr. Snowden 
worked himself up to a pitch of spleen, 
harked back to the old debt settlements 
made by Chancellor Churchill with France 
and Italy, declared them to have involved 
far too heavy a British sacrifice, and fairly 
shouted: 


“No more scandalous transactions have 
ever been carried through by a Minister 
of the Crown than these settlements with 
our foreign debtors! ... If Italy and 
France can afford to pay the United States 
they can afford to pay us... . 

“T say that Russia at her worst has 
done nothing worse than France has done! 
France has repudiated four-fifths of her 
national debts, and there are many British 
people who patriotically lent money to 
France during the War who have been 
practically ruined by France bilking her 
national obligations! 

“Tt was with a country like that that 
Churchill made his shameful settlement. 
Could Churchill not have made a better 
bargain? America did!” 

Probably not even Chancellor Churchill, 
hunched over and intent upon the pixie, 
realized where all this was leading. Rather 
perfunctorily he interjected that his settle- 
ments had been based upon the Balfour 
Note of 1922. 

Doubtless he did this as automatically 
as a parson citing one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and with as little expecta- 
tion of being challenged. Lord Balfour 
laid down the astute principle that 
Great Britain will not exact a penny more 
from her European debtors than is exacted 
from her by the U. S. These unctuous 
words have enabled Honest John Bull to 
pass the blame for collecting War debts 
on to Uncle Shylock Sam. Without the 
Balfour Note, both France and Italy to- 
day might well be on hostile instead of 
friendly terms with Britain. Therefore, 
almost everyone in the House of Commons 
was flabbergasted when Spleenful Snow- 
den cried: 


“T have never subscribed to the Balfour 
Note, which I think is an infamous note!” 


“The Labor party?” shouted Mr. 
Churchill, visibly surprised, yet formulat- 
ing on the instant though incoherently the 
question that was to trap the cripple. 


“The Labor party certainly did not sub- 
scribe to the Balfour Note,” shouted back 
Mr. Snowden, “and it should hold itself 
open, if circumstances arise, to repudiate 
the conditions of that note.” 


“T think it is a very dangerous thing for 
Mr. Snowden to utter such words!” boomed 
the Chancellor. “They might endanger the 
payments which are even now being made 
[to Britain by France and Italy] and on 
which we were counting this year.” 


Seemingly beside himself, Mr. Snowden 
spoke even more rashly: “Does Mr. 
Churchill then maintain that an agreement 
which is made by a government supported 
by a party [Conservative] which happens 
to have a temporary majority in the House 
of Commons, commits every other party 
[Labor and Liberal] in the State to the 
confirmation and acceptance of that agree- 


ment in future? If that is to be so, it is a 
doctrine to which I cannot subscribe!” 

In his calmer moments,. even Philip 
Snowden knows that the Empire’s foreign 
policy is traditionally supposed to have a 
broad continuity whichever faction is top 
dog; secondly, that the Laborites did not 





PHILIP SNOWDEN 


“Scandalous transactions!” cried he. 


repudiate the Balfour Note when they were 
in power; thirdly, that the principle laid 
down by Lord Balfour is now so firmly 
embroidered on the warp and woof of 
Reparations and War Debts that to dis- 
entangle it would rend the fiscal fabric of 
Europe. Unwittingly, the angry pixie had 
given his Conservative enemies a chance 
to scare British voters by telling them that 
the Laborites are so unprincipled (and 
probably Bolshevik, too, by gad!) that 
they even repudiate Lord Balfour, and say 
that France is worse than Russia! 


Next day in the House of Commons 
rash Pixie Snowden, still defiant, received 
a Conservative broadside. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was present and rather more 
than close to tears. He has said frankly 
in the past that he loves France “as a 
man loves a woman.” 

“Mr. Snowden has used a most offen- 
sive term!” cried anguished Sir Austen. 
“A most offensive term about a friendly 
nation—our nearest neighbor—describing 
them as ‘bilkers!’ An offensive slang term 
from the gutter! .. . I say deliberately 
that no worse day’s work has been done in 
any Parliament! Nor any greater harm!” 
Sir Austen seemed actually beside himself 
with grief and shame. “Bilkers!” his 
French friends had been called “Bilkers!!” 

As other Conservatives followed the 
Foreign Secretary, all flaying Mr. Snowden 
and all greatly exaggerating his slip, he 
became positively livid with rage. “I re- 
tract not a word! I refuse to apologize!” 
he shrilled, emphasizing his exclamations 
with cane thumps. “I am sufficient of an 
Englishman not to be content to see my 
country and my people bled white for the 
benefit of other countries far more pros- 


perous than ourselves. You are all just 
electioneering, just tub-thumping!” 

Impressively, on behalf of the entire 
Cabinet, a statement was read out, deplor- 
ing Mr. Snowden’s ‘‘wanton and reckless 
act,” and affirming that “the Balfour Note 
is the foundation of the Government’s 
policy.” 

At this point political dopesters freely 
opined that Pixie Snowden’s rashness 
would cost the Laborites whatever chance 
they have to win the approaching election. 
Though Conservatives and Liberals are as 
cats and dogs, a Liberal spokesman, Rt. 
Hon. Walter Runciman, backed up the 
Government and declared before a cheer- 
ing House, “The world must realize that 
once Great Britain has put her name to an 
undertaking she will carry it through in 
spite of the vicissitudes of political for- 
tune.” 

Anxious hours in conference with promi- 
nent Laborites had convinced Leader Mac- 
Donald that as leader of the party there 
was but one thing for him to do. Rising 
late in the evening, he began by rebuking 
the Conservatives for insinuating that 
should the Labor party be returned to 
power they would not preserve “England’s 
word as good as her bond!” 

Sir Austen Chamberlain (with a Vic- 
torian shudder): “That is the only infer- 
ence that can be drawn from Snowden’s 
words.” 

Mr. MacDonald: “A totally false infer- 
ence! I have always declared that the 
American debt settlement was bad; but 
inside this House and out of it I have said 
that so far as we are concerned, until that 
agreement is changed by mutual consent, 
we shall pay every farthing, whatever bur- 
den it may impose on this country. And 
that policy is going to continue!” 


Soon premature headlines _ blared, 


“SNOWDEN THROWN OVERBOARD!” 


Careful reading of Leader MacDonald’s 
speech showed, however, that he had 
thrown overboard only the superficial, ugly 
idea of “repudiating” the Balfour Note, 
but retained the basic principle that Labor 
stands for a quiet, mutual forgetting of 
the Balfour principle if and when the U. S. 
proves willing. Within half a day, thou- 
sands of letters were pouring in on Mr. 
Snowden, approving his basic stand if not 
his rash words. Correspondents found him 
grinning. “Nothing could be of greater 
advantage to the Labor party,” he de- 
clared, “than that this issue should be 
made prominent! I never said we should 
repudiate the settlements made. What I 
said was that a Labor government would 
not be bound by the principle of the Bal- 
four Note on any negotiations which may 
be opened for the revision of these settle- 
ments.” 

Though it was too early last week to 
gauge the trend of public opinion, dope- 
sters were inclined to think that Pixie 
Snowden might have struck—rashly, dis- 
cordantly—a deep popular chord. There 
are still a good many Englishmen who 
think that somehow there ought to be a 
way of inveigling the U. S. into willingly 
holding the bag for Italian, French and 
British “bilkers”—only they must not be 
called by that gutter word. 


— PA 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 





Shy Baldwin 


There are some perfectly harmless words 
which an English gentleman cannot come 
right plump out with. Reporters covering 
the Conservative Party keynote speech, 
delivered last week by Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin in Drury Lane Theatre, 
noticed that he paused perceptibly and 
shifted his shoulders the merest trifle in 
the middle of the following sentence: “I 
come now to the subject of [pause] ma- 
ternity.” 

This was the crux of the whole speech. 
The Prime Minister had been droning for 
an hour about the Conservative Party’s 
record. He now came to a vote-getting, 
unexpected, radical electioneering premise 
which party strategists had calculated 
would appeal to the 5,000,000 women be- 
tween 21 and 30 who have just been en- 
franchised for the first time by the so- 
called “Votes for Flappers Bill” (Time, 
Aug. 13, et ante). 

Clearing his throat, Squire Baldwin 
spoke bravely on about child-bearing, 
pleasing his Tory audience immensely by 
his obviously genuine modesty: 

“There is nothing in this country that 
makes for its happiness, for the health of 
the rising generation, or for the health of 
woman in her later years, comparable to 
seeing that proper care is taken of her in 
her confinement. A great physician told 
me, recently, that if this were done in 
every case in this country he would close 
half of the women’s hospitals in Great 
Britain. We have come to the conclusion 
that the maternity benefit provided by the 
National Health Insurance Act is not at 
present being administered to the best 
possible advantage. The present rate 
of maternity mortality and the amount of 
sickness among mothers point to the re- 
organization of these provisions. Pro- 
posals therefore are under consideration 
for making available, for insured women 
and the uninsured wives of insured hus- 
bands, proper medical and midwifery serv- 
ices during pregnancy and childbirth, and 
to have more cash payments on confine- 
ment.” 

In scholarly conclusion Mr. Baldwin 
prophesied that the Conservative Party 
would be returned to power after the elec- 
tion “by the same majority which Disraeli 
received in 1874.” Although the exact 
number was not mentioned by shy Stanley 
Baldwin, lesser Tories were soon whisper- 
ing around the theatre: “4g.” 


eee 


P’incess Is Three 
(See front cover) 

If Death should come soon and sud- 
denly to three men—George V, Edward 
of Wales, the Duke of York—England 
— have another Virgin Queen Eliza- 
eth. 


Last week, romping in a yellow frock, 
the Princess Elizabeth passed her third 
birthday. She does not know that she is 
but three removes from the Throne; in 
fact she has only very recently discovered 
that she is a “P’incess.” It is barely a 
fortnight ago that she knocked with 


chubby fist upon a door, and when her 
mother called ““Who’s there?” answered in 
an important little voice, “Lilybet, the 
P’incess.”’ 

“Lilybet’s” mother, Her Royal Highness 
the Duchess of York, is herself only two 
removes from becoming “Queen Eliza- 
beth’”—which title is constantly and teas- 
ingly applied to her by Edward of Wales. 
She would be less than human if she did 
not sometimes wonder how much truth 
there is in the story that he once said he 
would renounce his rights upon the death 
of George V—which would make her nick- 
name come true. If there is a woman in 
England who can remain unperturbed by 
the teasing of Edward of Wales it is cer- 
tainly the fresh, buxom, altogether “jolly” 
little Duchess, but with a Throne in the 
balance it must be’a trifle nerve-wracking 
to be called “Queen Elizabeth” by a man 
who can make you that. 


Like a sensible mother, the Duchess 
took her daughter into the country for 
the birthday party. 

“Are we going to G’annie’s or G’an- 
ma’s?” the baby Princess asked, and the 
Duchess smiled, ‘““To G’annie’s, dear.” 

This was important. Her Majesty the 
Queen and Empress Mary is “G’anma.” 
“G’annie” is the Countess of Strathmore. 
The particular one of ‘‘G’annie’s” estates 
to which they were going was St. Paul’s, 
Waldenbury, Hertfordshire; a vast, yet 
cosy rose-brick house in which the Duch- 
ess of York was born Aug. 4, 1900. It 
would have been altogether unsuitable to 
have gone for a birthday party to “G’anpa 
and G/’annie’s” dour, ancestral Glamis 
Castle in Scotland, according to legend 
the very same in which, as Shakespeare 
has told, Macbeth did murder Duncan. 

Presents for their daughter are more of 
a problem to the Duke & Duchess of York 
than to the parents of most three-year- 
olds. For example, on their tour of Aus- 
tralia (Time, Jan. 17, et seg.) they were 
obliged to accept and bring home “for 
Baby Betty” no less than three tons of 
toys and precisely 20 fine squawking par- 
rots. The Duchess cannot appear at a 
bazaar, lay a cornerstone, or address the 
Girl Guides (of which she is one) without 
having pressed upon her—‘for Baby 
Betty, the darling!”—everything from 
four-leaf clovers offered by grubby chil- 
dren to the historic lace diaper presented 
by a beaming Irish woman with a shawl 
over her head. 

An efficient staff was busy all last week 
dealing with birthday presents; but to 
find out which of the vast collection ever 
reached the “P’incess” would be like 
probing a state secret. Two sure bets: the 
mechanical monkey sent by Queen Mary, 
the Cairn terrier pup from Edward of 
Wales. 

Even in the U. S. there are babes who 
ape the styles set by “Baby Betty.” Sev- 
eral smart Manhattan stores offer imported 
“Princess Elizabeth prams” (perambula- 
tors) at $250 each. Yellow, however, is 
the ‘“P’incess’s’” real achievement, or 
rather her mother’s. The test was made 
last week of strolling into H. Gordon Self- 
ridge’s famed “First in London” depart- 


ment store, and asking a salesperson at 
the baby counter about yellow. 

“Now two years ago, mind you,” said 
the salesperson, “if anyone wanted yellow 
things for a baby we should have had to 
order them specially. Pink or blue or 
white were the colors then. Now every 
mother, almost, wants to buy a little yel- 
low frock or a primrose bonnet like Prin- 
cess Elizabeth’s.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Kiboko 

Cut a long, inch-wide strip of hide from 
a freshly killed rhinoceros. Let the strip 
age a little and toughen. Then have one 
of your black boys taper the kiboko, or 
sjamboke, down, smooth and polish it with 
a bit of broken glass. Grinning ingrati- 
atingly, he will hand you a tawny whip. 
Just right for use on a blackamoor, in the 
opinion of most South African white men. 
The callous manner in which White 
Rancher Jaerl Nafte recently violated 
every rule and canon of kiboko etiquette 
was really the cause of his undoing. 

Some years ago the Union of South 
Africa forbade laying on of the kiboko by 
private individuals; but this law, like U. S. 
Prohibition statutes, has suffered practical 
modification. Just as home brew may be 
brewed in comparative security through- 
out the U. S., so a white South Africander 
may kiboko his refractory blacks providing 
the kibokee is first stretched on the ground 
and covered with a blanket to protect him 
from embarrassing welts and cuts with 
which he might run to the District Com- 
missioner. 


Neglecting to use a _ blanket, rash 
Rancher Jaerl Nafte and his foreman pro- 
ceeded to kiboko a black named Sixpence 
Temba who, they said, had insulted a 
white woman. Spreadeagling the norrified 
blackamoor on a wagon wheel, they lashed 
him until their arms were tired. Later 
they suspended him by one toe from a 
tree and went on with the kibokoing 
though he screamed that they were killing 
him. When tired again, they left him and 
went off to a picnic. Sixpence, as he had 
prophesied, died. 

Last week all the southern gentlemen 
in South Africa were incensed when Jaerl 
Nafte was convicted of manslaughtering 
Sixpence and sentenced not only to seven 
years’ imprisonment but to receive ten 
lashes at the whipping post. Never before 
had a white man been sentenced to be 
kibokoed in South Africa for kibokoing a 
blackamoor. Irate Protestant editors called 
Catholic Judge Saul Solomon, K. C., who 
imposed the sentence, “negrophilist.” 

In handing down his decision Judge 
Solomon said: “Due to the fact that the 
defendant inflicted pain upon his victim 
by suspending him head downward and 
beating him to death, he likewise should 
suffer pain.” 

An appeal by counsel for the defendant 
to South African Prime Minister, General 
the Hon. James Barry Munnik Hertzog 
brought a curt reply, “The sentence of 
flogging must be carried out.” 
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FRANCE 
Coty v. Sapene 


Women of the U. S. who like to put a 
drop of Coty perfume behind their ears 
were all approval, last week, when gallant 
Perfumer-Publisher Francois Coty founded 
a new newspaper, The Evening Friend-of- 
the-People (L’Ami du Peuple du Soir), and 
took up editorial cudgels in defense of the 
U. S. cinema industry, which sorely needs 
a champion in France. 

Like Great Britain, Germany, Italy, 
Spain and many another European state, 
France has long had a system of restrict- 
ing U. S. film imports. The reason is simi- 
lar to that which caused Congress to put 
a tariff on French gowns and hats. Su- 
preme and unrivaled in their own fields 
are Parisian modistes and Hollywood pro- 
ducers. As yet, however, Congress has not 
decreed that for every three gowns that a 
Parisienne sells in the U. S., she must buy 
one U. S. gown and try to sell it in France. 
The uproar, the heaven-piercing cries for 
justice which would rise from Paris if 
the U. S. took such a stand may be 
imagined. None the less the French Gov- 
ernment was last week on the point of 
imposing precisely similar conditions with 
respect to U. S. films shown in France. 

Almost every Paris newspaper except 
those owned by Perfumer-Publisher Coty 
has been urging for months that a one-for- 
three quota be imposed, instead of the 
present one-for-seven arrangement which 
U. S. Cinema Tsar Will H. Hays secured 
on his famed visit to Paris (Time, May 
14), but which expires next September. 














PERFUMER-PUBLISHER COTY 


“Tricks have been played!” 


The virtual unanimity of the Paris press 
is supposed to be due to M. Jean Sapene, 
soft-spoken head of the French Cinema 
Trust (Chambre Syndicale). “Far from 
desiring a controversy with the Americans 
we seek a friendly agreement with them,” 
said suave M. Sapene recently. “The so- 
called one-for-three arrangement is an 
absolute necessity if the French industry 
is to live.” 


A feature of negotiations which have 
been going on literally for years, is the 
refusal of M. Sapene to approve a sug- 
gestion from U. S. cinemakers that they 
would be quite willing to face a tariff on 
their films instead of having to buy French 
pictures. The candid objection of M. 
Sapene to any sort of tariff is that the 
cash collected would go to the French 
Treasury instead of to his Cinema Trust. 

Wrote Publisher-Perfumer Coty, last 
week, in his new newspaper: “In the 
opinion of everyone—and our own sense 
of fairness compels us to admit it—the 
French motion pictures were never so 
poor or inferior as they are at present. 
The French public likes the American films 
and we cannot do without them because, 
on the whole, the quality equals the quan- 
tity in American films shown to us. 

“Tf the American public does not like 
most of the French films, it is not because 
of a spirit of chauvinism or because of 
the Monroe Doctrine, but because of their 
inferiority. As a matter of fact, Ameri- 
cans do appreciate good French films and 
there never has been an example of a good 
French film failing in the United States. 

“No! American films must not disap- 
pear from the French screen. Let us also 
have great French films! 

“Very few people in France know the 
inside of this situation. Tricks have been 
played! One man and one man alone, a 
man whom all the world knows, intends to 
reserve the French market for his own 
mediocre productions.” 

Decision as to whether the one-for-three 
plan will go into effect rests with the 
French Ministry of Fine Arts, which M. 
Sapene is believed to dominate. Last week 
Under-Secretary of Fine Arts André 
Francois-Poncet called what purported to 
be a show-down conference between U. S. 
and French cinemen. The State Depart- 
ment instructed U. S. Commercial Attaché 
Henry Coit MacLean to attend, to cham- 
pion U.S. interests. Tsar Hays was repre- 
sented by his permanent Paris agent, Har- 
olc L. Smith, who has lately threatened 
complete withdrawal of U. S. films from 
France if the one-for-three plan is im- 
posed. As the negotiants sat down to play 
a game of haggle, most observers thought 
the deck had been stacked in favor of 
M. Sapene. None the less there was a sur- 
prising, significant eleventh hour devel- 
opment. Meeting in haste, members of the 
French Provincial Cinema Exhibitors As- 
sociation passed unanimously a resolution 
against the one-for-three plan. 

Apostrophizing the French Cinema 
Trust, this resolution declared: “Begin by 
making your own production worth while! 
Create a national industry having the sup- 
port of the French banks and French capi- 
tal. Find directors worthy of the name. 
Give your film stars the proper kind of 
intelligent publicity. In a word, organize 
and demonstrate that you are capable! 

“If American films are forced out, 
France will soon be overwhelmed by mor- 
bid and pornographic productions made in 
Germany. In any event, it is not our inter- 
est to force foreign capital from our doors 
at a moment when it is about to be 
invested in the construction of new 
theatres in France.” 


GERMANY 

Klein’s Diagnosis 

Nearly everyone in the U. S. wants to 
believe, does believe, that Germany is 
prosperous and can pay the sums de- 
manded of her in Reparations (see Inter- 
national). The majority may be right 
again, but last week some very pessimistic 
information about the Reich was vouch- 
safed by an expert known to have the ear 
and confidence of U. S. President Herbert 
Hoover. Indeed this expert, Dr. Julius 
Klein, was responsible for building up 





KLEIN OF COMMERCE 


He predicts strikes in Germany. 


under Secretary of Commerce Hoover one 
of the most favorably-known trade in- 
formation bureaus possessed by any state. 
He has just returned from a series of con- 
ferences with U. S. commercial attachés 
in Europe. President Hoover welcomed 
him home by promoting him from Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce to be Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. 

When studiously self-effacing Dr. Klein 
slipped into Manhattan on the Hamburg- 
American liner New York, last week, he 
issued this brief, important statement to 
the press: 


“Throughout the German republic there 
is a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the laboring classes. If this feeling 
brings about the expected strikes in many 
industries, 3,000,000 persons will be 
thrown out of work, adding a severe prob- 
lem to a naiion which, without the strikes, 
is endeavoring to absorb the 2,000,000 al- 
ready unemployed. 

“Germany is looking to neighboring 
Russia as a means of economic preserva- 
tion, for should trade with that country be 
developed to a considerable extent, many 
of the men who are without work today 
would find occupations. England and 
France are keeping their commercial eyes 
on Russia, too, and at the first sign of a 
stable working arrangement with that 
country, all Europe would look to the 
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YOU WANT 


What these experienced 
travelers and ship surgeons 
have to say about Eskay’s 
Tablets for Seasickness 
should convince you more 
than any mere claims that 


Seasickness 


CAN be prevented 
and relieved 


A Cincinnati physician writes in behalf 
of his wife this letter of sincere praise 
for Eskay’s Tablets: 


“My wife has always suffered from sea- 
sickness as long as she was on the water 
and was so sensitive she could not view 
a motion picture of water in motion 
without being nauseated. She took two 
tablets one hour before the boat sailed 
from Miami for Havana and two more 
two hours later. There has been a high 
wind all day and while by no means a 
storm, the waves are quite high. For 
the first hour she was conscious of the 
motion and expected to be sick but 
when the bugle blew for dinner she was 
ready and did it justice. Now, one 
hour later, she is still O. K.” 


A ship’s surgeon reports: ‘Had five 
cases confined to berth and nauseated. 
Gave Eskay’s Tablets from Noon to 
4P.M. All recovered completely and 
ate dinner in saloon at 7 P. M.” 


Eskay's 
Tablets 


Seasicl 
easickness 


are the result of research in one of 
America’s leading medical schools and 
are made by Smith, Kline & French 
Co. of Philadelphia, who have had 
almost ninety years’ experience in the 
pharmaceutical business. The Tablets 
are pleasant to take, contain no nar- 
cotics, have no unpleasant after-effects. 
The best time to take Eskay’s Tablets 
is before you go aboard, but even if 
delayed until nausea starts, quick relief 
may be counted upon in most cases. 


Smith, Kline & French Co. 


Established 1841 
PHILADELPHIA 
New York Office: Whitehall Bldg., 
17 Battery Place BOWling Green 0507 
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SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 
105 No. 5th St., Dept.21, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed is $1.00 for which send me 
Postpaid package of 24 Eskay’s Tablets 
for Seasickness. 











Soviet Union as a market for goods that 
are not being sold fast enough in other 
places. 

“England and France enjoy an advan- 
tage over Germany in rehabilitating be- 
cause they have enormous colonies. Both 
countries are doing their utmost to make 
their colonies great buying centres for the 
products of the homelands. As a result of 
this, England’s trade with her dependencies 
is 46% of her total export business, while, 
before the War, it amounted to but 36%.” 


POLAND 


| “Colonel Clique” 


A new Polish cabinet was inaugurated 
in Warsaw last week under the protective 
wing of fierce, crop-haired Dictator Mar- 
shal Josef Pilsudski. Major Kasimir 
Switalski, Wartime member of Pilsudski’s 
famed Polish Legion, is the new Prime 
Minister. Three of the other ministers 
are colonels, members of Marshal Pil- 
sudski’s inner “Colonel Clique.” 

Colonel Ignace Matuszewski is the new 
Minister of Finance; Colonel Alexander 
Prystor is the new Minister of Labor; 
Colonel Ignace Boerner, Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs. 

“Change in the Polish government does 
not imply any change in its policies,” said 
Prime Minister Switalski. Dictator Pilsud- 
ski remains Minister of War. 

Minister of Finance Ignace Matuszew- 
ski gained a passing fame four months ago 
by marrying Olympic Champion Discus 
Thrower Helena Konopacka. 


HUNGARY 
Dentists Maligned 


“For having maligned the whole pro- 
fession of dentists,” the manager of the 
Comedy Theatre in Budapest was fined, 
last week, 50 pengos ($8.75). He had 
produced Lullaby, by satiric Dramatist 
Ladislaus Fodor, who makes one of his 
characters say: “In my youth I had scien- 
tific ambitions, but I deteriorated and be- 
came a dentist.” 


ITALY 


No Disarmament! 


Like soldiers, like ramrods, members of 
the newly elected 100% Fascist Parlia- 
ment stood at attention before King Vit- 
torio Emanuele III in the Chamber of 
Deputies last week, waiting to take their 
oaths of office. Each deputy was resplend- 
ent in dress suit and white gloves. 

“Gentlemen!” boomed Prime Minister 
Benito Mussolini, “His Majesty the King 
invites you to be seated!” They sat. He 
read the oath of office. He began to call 
the roll. Like clockwork, as each name 
was barked, a white-gloved hand shot up 
in the Fascist salute, and the deputy in 
question shouted “Giuro!” (“I swear!’’). 
Straight down the roll to “M” read Jl 
Duce, never moving a muscle until he 
came to his own name. 

“Mussolini!”—his right hand shot up 
like all the rest. “Giuro!”—he swore 
allegiance to king and country. 

Perched on the enormous throne sat 
tiny King Vittorio Emanuele, looking even 
smaller than usual under a terrific damask 
canopy surmounted by a vast crown. 
When he rose to deliver the “speech from 
the throne’—that is to say, Mussolini’s 
declaration of policy—the voice of His 








VIE 
TO the 
GOAL 


GIGANTIC 


turbines beat a silent rhythm... 
miles slip past the stern... as the 
great liner pursues its course to 
Europe. Trained eyes, trained 
minds, trained hands serve .. . 
sensitive to the course of the ship 
and the requisites of passengers. 
For the quintessence of I. M. M. 
excellence lies in SERVICE—flaw- 
less, unobtrusive, efficient — the 
assurance that there can be no 
finer, more correct way to Europe 
than by White Star, Red Star or 


Atlantic Transport Lines. 





WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, OUR OFFICES 
ELSEWHERE OR ANY AUTHORIZED AGENT 





Majesty rang loud and clear. As everyone 
had expected, the speech urged upon the 
deputies as their supreme duty ratification 
of the enabling legislation for the treaty 
and concordat recognizing Pope Pius XI 
as a temporal sovereign (Time, Feb. 18). 
Apart from that, Vittorio Emanuele 
touched upon only one topic of general 
interest, disarmament. 

“Noble enterprises in this direction have 
been attempted,” said the King. “My 
Government has already made clear what 
their viewpoint is (see p. 24). But dis- 
armament has remained to this day merely 
a generous aspiration, contradicted by 
continuous arming on land, on sea, and in 
the air. 

“This legislature will collaborate in the 
future, as previous legislatures have done 
in the past, to secure the application of 
all measures suggested by my Government 
to render our armed forces ever more 


efficient.” 
15¢ Divorce 

Though the State Department has not 
yet recognized Soviet Russia it was re- 
cently held in Manhattan by Federal Judge 
Goddard that “civil contracts, such as 
marriage, performed according to Russian 
law, hold good in the United States, despite 
the absence of diplomatic recognition.” 

If two citizens of the U. S. can thus 
be legally married in Red Russia, why 
should they not be divorced there? Though 
no U. S. couple is known to have made 
the experiment, it was instructively per- 
formed last week by a Chilean, Senor 
Cesari Alvarez de la Revera. Smitten with 
love for one Martha Schmidt, his wife’s 
sister, he sought a divorce in order to 
remarry. 

Arriving in Moscow, Divorce Pioneer de 
la Revera sought out the Society of Cul- 
tural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
They placed him in contact with the 
proper authorities and upon simple decla- 
ration that he wished a divorce he received 
it within 20 minutes. The fee: 15¢. 
“Now I can marry Martha!” exclaimed 
Senor Cesari Alvarez de la Revera, and 
within 24 hours he did. 

As the couple left Moscow, prying Soviet 
correspondents queried the bridegroom as 
to what sort of reception he expected to 
get on returning to Chile. “I fear that my 
marriage is likely to go unrecognized 
there,” he smiled. “But I happen to live 
and practice law in Peru. It makes me 
feel better to have my union with Martha 
regarded as legal by at least one Great 


Power.” : 
VENEZUELA 
Gomez the Meritorious 


A large ungainly motorbus, powdered 
white with dust, drew up before the haci- 
enda Las Delices at Maracay, last week, 
and disgorged a party of journalists. They 
had come 50 odd miles from the capital 
city of Caracas to pay their respects to 
piratical old Dictator-President Juan Vi- 
cente Gomez on the eve of Venezuela’s 
Presidential election. Once more he was the 
only candidate, would receive all the votes, 
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VENEZUELA’S GOMEZ 
“The conversation will be limited to 
livestock!” 


they presumed, unless there should be a 
revolution on election day. 

Almost a generation before Benito Mus- 
solini was heard of, Juan Vicente Gomez 
was dictating in Venezuela. He has made 
a habit of confiscating the property of 
those who oppose him, sending them into 
exile or imprisonment. Excellent roads 
are constantly under construction by 
sweated gangs of “political prisoners.” 
The comic opera sequence of petty-grafter 
Presidents who preceded him has been 
definitely terminated. He has given 
Venezuela the blessings of a stable régime 
on his own extremely harsh terms. He 
dominates the National Congress which 
elects the President of Venezuela. 

Alighting from their dusty bus, the cor- 
respondents looked about for Grandpa 
Gomez, who is by act of the Venezuelan 
Congress, “Gomez the Meritorious.” They 
saw an old man, his eyes shielded by thick- 
lensed blue glasses, seated in a wicker 
rocking chair beneath a spreading rubber 
tree. 

Armed guards stood on either side of 
the Dictator, ministers of state and im- 
portant guests sat on other wicker chairs 
in a respectful circle. Innumerable hand- 
some, big-hipped, black-eyed wenches wan- 
dered about the patio and the modern 
cafeteria-dancehall directly opposite, which 
“Gomez the Meritorious” has provided for 
their use. Buxom girls (many of them 
Indians), the President’s lemans are as 
famed as he. 

Respectfully the correspondents ap- 
proached the rubber tree, were courteously 
welcomed. The old man in the blue glasses 


suggested that they might enjoy viewing 
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his fine new concrete cow-shed, containing 
nearly 1,000 Indian humped cattle. After 
that they ought to visit his private zoo, see 
his pet cockatoos, peafowl, chimpanzees; 
watch the big-eared African elephant 
blowing dust through his trunk, see the 
semi-submerged hippopotamus _ snorting 
ecstatically and wiggling his little ears. 

But when an indiscreet U. S. corre- 
spondent asked Dictator Gomez about the 
coming election, the eyes of “The Meritori- 
ous One” flashed behind their thick-lensed 
glasses. Snapped he: 

“The conversation, gentlemen, will be 
limited to livestock!” 

The conversation might much more 
profitably have been limited to oil. It is 
less than seven years since the first Vene- 
zuelan bonanza gusher, “La Rosa,” was 
brought in, but last year Gomez Land 
gushed 85 million barrels, or slightly less 
than one-twelfth of the world’s produc- 
tion. It costs less to carry Venezuelan oil 
by tramp steamer to Manhattan, than to 
carry the oil of Oklahoma by rail to the 
same place. Thus every U. S. motorist on 
the Atlantic seaboard has a dollars-and- 
cents interest in Venezuela and in her 
Government. Law-abiding motorists must 
have viewed with alarm last week the fact 
that “Gomez the Meritorious” seemed 
about to succeed himself, in flat violation 
of the Venezuelan Constitution which pro- 
vides that no man while President of the 
Republic can stand for re-election. 

Right up to the hour of voting, no other 
candidate was mentioned in despatches. 
But when ballots were counted the Con- 
gress was found to have elected Supreme 
Court Justice Juan Bautista Perez to be 
President of Venezuela for 15 days. After 
that, one Juan Vicente Gomez, just a 
private citizen though Dictator, will be 
elected President, unless all prognostica- 
tions fail. The 15-day President is of 
course one of Dictator Gdmez’s little 
jokes, enabling him to circumvent the 
Constitution. 


MEXICO 


Morrow’s Good Name 

In Mexico City, Lieut. Joaquin Garcia 
Bolanos of the Mexican air force died last 
week defending the good names of Presi- 
dent Portes Gil and U. S. Ambassador 
Dwight Whitney Morrow. Returning 
home late at night, Lieutenant Bolanos saw 
some rough-looking men pasting up posters 
insulting to the President and the Ambas- 
sador. Lieutenant Bolanos went home and 
told his father. They returned to the 
scene, remonstrated. Aviator Bolanos 
rushed forward and attempted to wrest 
the offensive posters from one of the men. 
The billsticker drew a pistol and shot him 
dead. Despite the sacrifice of Aviator 
Bolanos, police next morning discovered 
hundreds of insults to Ambassador Mor- 
row pasted about the city. : 

Meanwhile the Mexican revolution 
(Tre, March 11 et seg.) was rapidly 
petering out. The diminished rebel army 
under General José Gonzalo Escobar re- 
tained control of only one state, Sonora. 
Federal General Juan Andreu Almazan was 
collecting an army of 10,000 men to com- 


plete the mopping up. 
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HAVE YOU PROGRESSED 
DURING THE PAST 3 YEARS? 


| aad people are really satisfied with the honest 
answer. The question is bluntly asked to 
induce men and women to undertake study at 
home. ‘Thousands of people realize that they 
should study at home—but never start. These 
thousands intend to prepare themselves better for 
their work or their enjoyment of life—but they 
delay. They know that they would progress 
faster, and enjoy life more, but still they postpone. 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to use 
part of your time to increase by study your 
capacity to do better the things that lie before 
you in life. Your days may be so full that you 
have little time for directed study but for most 
people there are many hours during which profit- 
able, enjoyable, and interesting knowledge can be 
acquired. The range of subjects offered is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Accounting Business Organization 
Algebra Chemistry 

American Government Child Psychology 
American History Classics 

American Literature Composition 

Applied Grammar Dramatic—English 
Astronomy Various Languages 
Banking Lyric Poetry 
Biblical Literature Contemporary Novel 
Biology Drafting 

Botany Drama 

Boy Scouting Drawing and Painting 
Business Administration {conomics 

Business English Economic Geography 
Business Law English 

Business Mathematics English Literature 


HESE courses have been prepared by our in- 

structors to meet the special requirements of 
study at home. While all basic material essential 
to the full understanding of each subject is fully 
covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to permit 
adaptation to the individual needs of the student. 
Everyone who enrolls for a Columbia course is 
personally taught by a member of the University 
teaching staff. Special arrangements can be made 
for group study. 

The University will send on request full infor- 
mation about these home study courses. A coupon 
is printed below for your convenience. If you 
care to write a letter briefly outlining your educa- 
tional interests our instructors may be able to 


Essay Writing Magazine Article Writing 
European History Marketing 

Fire Insurance Matheinatics 

French Personnel Administration 
Geometry Philosophy 

German Photoplay Composition 
Government Physics 

Grammar Psychology 

Greek Psychology in Business 
Harmony Public Speaking 

History Religion 

Italian Secretarial Studies 
Juvenile Story Writing Short Story Writing 
Latin Slide Rule 

Library Service Sociology 

Literature Spanish, etc., etc. 


offer helpful suggestions. Mention subjects which 
are of interest to you, even if they are not listed 
here because additions to the courses offered are 
made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 
OLUMBIA University Home Study Depart- 
ment has prepared courses covering the 
equivalent of four years of High School study. 
This complete High School or College Preparatory 
training is available to those who can not under- 


take class room work. We shall be glad to send 
you our special bulletin on request. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension—Home Study Department, New 
York, N. Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University Home Study 
Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


TIME 4-29-29 





The new %% HITE 


SIX 


light Duty 


rucks 


Built for the Modern Demands of 
Speed and Economy in Business 


An entirely new development 


in truck design — serves 827% 
of all commercial needs 


NCREASED business follows the 

policy of today’s sales delivered 
today. The new Whites were built 
to make such service possible and 
have set up a new standard of values 
in the light delivery field. Con- 
ceived, engineered and built by 
White, the new light-duty Sixes 
have a background of experience, 


resources and proved performance 
that cannot be attached to any 
other trucks of the same capacity 
rating. 

Complete Traffic Mastery 
In flexibility, ease of handling and 
acceleration the new Whites set a 


new record in truck performance. 
At sustained high speeds they travel 


all day with no trace of exertion. 


Top traffic speed is reached with sur- 
prising ease and diminished toa 
dead stop with the application of 
the positive 4-wheel hydraulic 
brakes. 
Exhaustive Tests 

For the past six months these new 
Whites have been put through re- 
lentless demonstrations. Day and 
night, month after month, they 
have traveled every kind of road, in 
every kind of weather, at grueling 
speeds, and all under capacity loads. 


Several have passed the 100,000- 


mile mark with an amazing freedom 
from interruption on the road— 
proving again the rugged stamina 
for which all Whites are famous. 

All this remarkable performance is 
attained with unusually low fuel 


consumption. 


On a test run of 329 miles, a new 
White with capacity load covered 
the ground in 9 hours—an average 
of 361% miles per hour. This route 
includes 110 miles of mountain 
roads, proving the capacity of the 
new Whites to maintain a high aver- 
age speed over steep-grade country. 
In 12,947 miles of operation, over 


THE WHITE 


COMPANY, 


every kind of road, with tempera- 
tures ranging from zero to summer 
heat, anew White averaged 30 miles 
per hour under full load. 

In hundreds of businesses the new 
White Sixes will demonstrate an 
amazing reduction in operating 
costs and time—a new efficiency in 
transportation that means greater 
profits and service for the truck 
user. 

White Built Throughout 
The new Whites are built through- 
out in the vast White factory at 
Cleveland. They are notable ex- 
amples of White's ability to pass on 


to users of transportation the bene- 
fits of the best engineering thought. 


No matter what use you make of a 
truck, the new White Sixes offer ad- 
vantages never before available in 
this field. On the basis of cost per 
package, per load, per eight hours 
of transportation service, there isno 
truck built that can do the job of 
the new Whites. The new Whites 
will prove economies and efficiency 
in your own operation that will 
amaze you. Call the nearest White 


. Branch or Dealer. 


CLEVELAND 








The newly created Panel Body by Bender shown mounted on the new White 
Six Light Delivery Chassis. Combines advanced style with complete driver 
comfort and practical utility. Available in a new range of color combinations. 


THE NEW WHITE SIx 


Engine: Six-cylinder, special White 
design, 314” bore, 414” stroke, L-head. 
Removable cylinder head with fully 
machined combustion chambers. 
Dynamically balanced, seven-bearing, 


large-diametercrankshaft. Aluminum 
pistons, double Invar struts. 


Lubrication: Pressure feed to all crank- 
shaft, connecting rod, camshaft, pis- 
ton pins, chain idler and accessory 
drive bearings. Pistons, cylinders and 
cam followers lubricated by throw- 
off from crank cheeks. Clean oil as- 
sured by exclusive White reversed- 
flow screening. Oil circulation by 
gear-type pump in crankcase. 

Clutch: White single plate operating 
in oil. Smooth in action, simple in ad- 
justment. All rotating parts carefully 
balanced with flywheel assembly. 
Automatic lubrication of clutch 
throw-out and throw-out shaft 
bearings. 


LIGHT DUTY 
Light Delivery Chassis 
(6-cyl.).... 


14%-Ton Chassis (4-cyl. 
Special) 


Light-Duty Chassis (6-cyl.) 2450 
1%-Ton Chassis (4-cyl.)...... 


HEAVY DUTY 


3-Ton Chassis (High Speed) $4400 


%-Ton Chassis 
Be Dury Chassis 


re $1850 
1-Ton Chassis (4-cyl.).......... 1545 


2125 


Induction System: Air cleaner and hot- 
spot down-draft manifold. Carburetor 
with accelerating pump. Breather 
connected with carburetor air intake, 
preventing escape of crankcase fumes. 
Gasoline Feed: Vacuum system with 
tank under driver's seat. 

Ignition: Battery ignition with auto- 
matic and hand-controlled advance. 
Transmission: Model 60—selective 
type, three speeds forward, one re- 
verse. Model 61—four speeds forward, 
one reverse. Wide-faced gears of case- 
hardened alloy steel. Large-diaméeter 
shafts with heavy ball and roller 
bearings. 

Brakes: Four-wheel Lockheed hy- 
draulic, internalexpanding type with 
gun iron drums. Powerful emergency 


brake. 
Springs: Long, semi-elliptic alloy 
steel. Rebound plates on front springs. 
Spring shackles are adjustable for side 
wear. 


2 aia 
24%4-Ton Chassis... 
F BUSSES 
Model 53— 
4-cyl., 16-pass.......... : 


FOUR AND SIX CYLINDER 


TRUCKS ann BUSSES 


SALE BRICES LISTED ABOVE ARE FOR CHASSIS ONLY — F. O. B. 


Chassis alone, including newest lighting and starting equipment, bumper, 
vacuum feed system, air cleaner, hot-spot manifold, rebound front spring 
plates, and complete equipment ready for body—$1850, f. o. b. Cleveland, 


LIGHT DUTY TRUCKS 


-_ 


We want you to see the new White Sixes 
and not take performance for granted. 
We want the new Whites to demonstrate 
to you a new kind of truck performance 
that is difficult to describe. Take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to learn first 
hand about the new Whites. We know 
there is nothing like them in the truck 
field today and a demonstration will 
prove every claim we make for them. 
Telephone the nearest White Factory 
Branch or Dealer for appointment. 


FAST EXPRESS 
II siccocnsctcctie $3125 


... $4250 
Model 50-B— 
4-cyl., 25-pass 
Model 54— 
6-cyl., 29-pass 
Model 54-A— 
6-cyl., 39-pass 


CLEVELAND 
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extra working 
Space in~ 
every 

drawer 







and valuable 
Jloor space 






Y UTILIZING the entire capacity of each 
drawer, four Automatic file drawers do 
the work of five ordinary file drawers 

which require several wasted inches for 


working space. 


The front and the compressor in the Auto- 
matic drawer open at a touch and automatic- 
ally provide nine inches of extra working 
space. The extra working space is there even 
when the drawer is crowded to capacity. 
When closed, the contents are compressed 
and fire resistant. 


That is a patented Automatic feature available 
in no other files. 


The Automatic File & Index Company manu- 
factures a wide line of steel desks, a private 
desk-high file for the busy executive called 
the Desk Companion, and many other time 
and labor saving items used in the modern 


office. A complete catalog will be sent on 
request. 


Send the coupon for THE AUTOMATIC FILE & INDEX CO. 


your free copy of 





“20 Economies in ° ildi 
Filing and Finding” General Sales Office: 1324 Steger Building 
by MissIreneWarren, 28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
a a Factory: Green Bay, Wisconsin 
ity on Filing. Representatives in all principal cities 


The Automatic File & Index Co. 

Room 1324, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
I should like to have without cost or obligation a copy of 
Miss Irene Warren's “20 Economies in Filing and Finding.” 

Name_____. cats ‘ : ace 

Address 
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Outboard Race 


The wind-vane on the Delaware & Hud- 
son Building in Albany, N. Y., is a minia- 
ture of Hendrick Hudson’s good ship Half- 
Moon. Early one morning last week this 
vane stood very still. It was a fine calm 
morning, but the Hudson River at Albany 
was not calm. 

By the pier of the Albany Yacht Club. 
the river’s grey-green surface had been 
transformed into dirty, bubbly whipped 
cream. A fleet of 133 little launches, each 
with an outboard motor attached, was 
milling about, racing its engines, darting 
hither and yon like a swarm of noisy water 
beetles. 

Finally Commodore . William B. EI- 
dridge appeared on the balcony of the 
Yacht Club building. The boats lined up 
under the railroad bridge. The Commo- 
dore fired a pistol. With a shrill spatter- 
ing sound the boats streaked down the 
Hudson. As each passed the balcony its 
time was marked, because the Hudson is 
not broad enough for 133 little boats to 
start at the same time. Having fired his 





| pistol, Commodore Eldridge motored to 


an airplane, flew to New York, waited for 


| the winner. 


From Albany to Manhattan the Hudson 


River measures 1324 mi. Railroad trains 


cover the distance in three hours. By air 


| it takes 90 min. The winner of last week’s 


outboard motorboat race took 3 hrs. 36 
min. 40 sec. When the yellow boat with 
its Johnson D motor reached 152nd St., 
Commodore Eldridge fired another pistol 


| and black-mustached Jacob Dunnell of 


Boston had broken a record for the Al- 


| bany-New York course. His average speed 


was 37.4 m. p. h. 


Honors in last week's race went to the 


| Johnson D motors which won first, second, 


sixth, seventh and eighth places. Third 
place went to an Elto E; fourth and fifth 
to Evinrude C’s. 








Trophy 

When you put a black cloth over almost 
any tall non-symmetrical object it is apt 
to look mysterious. Yet the people who 
peered at just such a covered object last 
week in the lobby of Manhattan’s Madi- 
son Square Garden did not seem mystified 
Perhaps they knew what was underneath 
the cloth. Florenz Ziegfeld, who was 
there, looked as though he knew. So did 
Charles H. Sabin, Walter P. Chrysler. 
George Palmer Putnam, Kermit Roose- 
velt, Cosmopolitan’s Ray Long, Vanity 
Fair's Condé Nast and Frank Crownin- 
shield, Charles Dillingham, Bernarr 
(“Body-Love”) Macfadden, John Ring- 
ling, Arthur Hopkins. 

New York City’s Mayor James John 
Walker was also there and he finally pulled 
the cloth off. There stood a 500-lb. bronze 
boxer, poised to slug, on a marble pedestal. 
The glistening figure looked more like 
Black Jack Johnson, onetime (1908-15) 
world’s heavyweight champion, who stood 
grinning nearby, than like scowling White 
Jack Dempsey, who was there also, or like 
pompadoured White Gene Tunney, the 
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| The Unanswerable Argument 
; For using KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL SHEETS is the fact 


: that they endure. These sheets resist rust, and give maximum dur- 
: ability for all purposes—above or below the ground. The value 
: of this copper-steel alloy is not a theory—but is a well-established 
. metallurgical fact proved by actual time and service. 


KEYSTONE 


COPPER STEEL 
Ip ation. | 
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can depend on 


Selection 


The SPRINGLESS ELECTRIC CLOCK 





Accurately Regulated from the 
Electric Outlet 


Once Telechron is plugged into the elec- 
tric outlet and correctly set, it will give 
you Observatory Time without wind’ 
ing or regulating. It is driven directly 
by .a tiny motor which runs in step 
with accurately-timed electrical im- 
pulses coming from your power station. 
Many models, moderately priced — as 
low as $14. 


Telechrons are available with chime 
and strike features, if desired, at 
prices up to $1100. 


Priced slightly higher 
zvest of the Rockies. 


ELECHRON Time 

(Observatory Time) is 
now broadcast from many 
important radio stations, 
from coast to coast. No 
doubt you already depend 
on these time signals. 


Why not have a Tele- 
chron right in your own 
home to constantly give 
you the most exact time 
known? 


Thousands of Telechron 
owners, the country over, 
testify to its dependability 
and freedom from care, 
year in and year out. 
WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY 


Ashland, Mass. 


In Canada, Canadian General Electric Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


MAILE COUPON FOR-THE-TELECHRON-STORY!_ 


WARREN TELECHRON COMPANY, 406 MAIN STREET, ASHLAND) MASS. 


é 
Pleasé send me, without obligation, your new illustrated booklet explaining how Tele- 


chrefi Electric Clocks give Observatory Time. 
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| undefeated retired champion, who was 
idling in the far away Brioni Island. 

Retired Champion Tunney is a co-donor 

| of the trophy designed to encourage young 

men to try to be his successor. The 


1] 

















| TUNNEY-MULDOON TROPHY 
| . .. to encourage young men. 


other donor is William Muldoon, 83, old- 
time sporting figure, now a N. Y. State 
boxing official and affluent health farmer. 
Elimination fights will be held and then 
some one’s name will be added to the 
following list on the Tunney-Muldoon 
Trophy’s marble pedestal: 
JOHN L. SULLIVAN 
(1882-1892) 
JAMES J. CORBETT 
(1892-1897) 
ROBERT L. FITZSIMMONS 
(1897-1899) 
JAMES J. JEFFRIES 
(1899-1906) 
TOMMY BURNS 
(1906-1908 ) 
JACK JOHNSON 
(1908-1915) 
JESS WILLARD 
(1915-1919) 
JACK DEMPSEY 
(1919-1926) 
GENE TUNNEY 
(1926-1928) 

The sculptor who executed the figure 
was Mahonri Young, grandson of the late 
| potent Brigham Young of Salt Lake City. 
| Looming largest to have his name en- 
| graved is Max Schmeling, “Dempsey of 
Germany.” 








Hydrocyclist 
People have sailed, swum, flown, rowed, 
fought, argued their way across the Eng- 
lish Channel (21 miles). If and when the 
much-bruited Channel tunnel (Time, April 
8) is built, people will be able to train-ride 
across or even walk. But only two men 
have ever pedalled across the Channel. 
Hydrocyclist Rene Savard,in 1927, crossed 
in 7 hrs. 13 min. and last week Raoul 
| Vincent, pumping patiently at the pedals 





that made his paddles go, got across in 
“record” time: 5 hrs. 35 min. 
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TIME 


No city, 
no village, lacked --. 


The story of the meat supply—dramatic, 
authoritative. Send coupon for your copy 


Many a TIME reader ate his steak, 
roast or chops today, enjoyed 
them, gave them no further thought. 

Few, perhaps none, reflected upon 
the modern miracle which brings 
meat from a Montana ranch to a 
New Jersey city, fresh. 


The fresh meat industry is a vast, 
complicated, highly keyed mecha- 
nism. Its*business, supplying food. 
Its chief tool, the refrigerator car. 


G. F. Swift had 10 refrigerator 
cars in 1877. Swift & Company is 
today sending a fleet of 6,000 cars 





nation-wide with Swift products. 
Last year more than 100,000 car- 
loads were shipped, 690,000 tons 
of ice were used. 


No city, no village, lacked fresh 
meat or Premium Hams and Bacon, 
Silverleaf Brand Pure Lard or other 
Swift products. 


Swift & Company’s 1929 Year 
Book pictures the meat industry 
tersely, simply, interestingly in 56 
pages. To all TIME readers 
Swift & Company will be glad to 
send a copy. 


Swift & Company 





Potent executives will read and 
expertly note details of large scale 
organization, waste elimination, effi- 
ciency in operation. Students of eco- 
nomics will file it as valuable data. 
All TIME readers will find it a 
dramatic, absorbing chapter in the 
history of modern food marketing. 
Herewith, a coupon for conven- 
ience in sending for your copy. 


Penn ncecccecenecnrecccccccccssecscccccscsscessesceseessessecenscacesecsccers = 





:] Swift & Company, Public Relations Dept. H 
| 4038 Packers Ave., U.S. Yards, Chicago, Ill. |: 


Gentlemen: Please send me your 1929 Year 
Book. 
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© S. & Co. 
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RELIGION 


Africa’s Allen 

Six years ago, Rev. Sturges Allen, then 
73, Father of the Order of the Holy Cross 
(strict Episcopal Monastic Order at West 
Park, N. Y.) asked permission of the then 
Bishop of Liberia, Rt. Rev. Walter Overs, 
to join the Liberian mission. Because of 
Father Allen’s age, Bishop Overs refused. 

Said Father Allen: “One day you and I 
will stand before the judgment seat of 
God. Then the Lord will say to me, 
‘Father Allen, did I not call you to go to 
Africa?’ I shall answer, ‘Yes, Lord.’ Then 
he will say, ‘Why did you not go?’ I shall 
answer, “There stands the Bishop. Ask 
him.’ ” 

Father Allen went. He said he would 
rather live only six months more, usefully, 
in Africa, than ten years more in the 
U. S., where “a priest 70 years old is 
not wanted much.” Last week came 
news that Father Allen had died, aged 79, 
in the mission of Bolahun, Liberia, whither 
his Lord had called him. 


@ 


What Is Believed 

Of ancient, shady ancestry is the Devil. 
As Egypt’s Serpent Apap, he crawled at 
dark by the Nile while flames shuddered 
in his thin trail. In Babylonia, even fools 
dared not prate of him when he was known 
as “the lady Nina.” His was the god- 
defiance of Prometheus, the malice of 
Ahriman. Still as Siva he destroys... . 

Hebrew and Christian monotheism, giv- 
ing personal entity to God, did likewise to 
Satan. To Catholics, the Devil still stands 
shockingly silhouetted against Hell’s back- 
ground. For many Protestants, he has 
been rationalized or ridiculed out of exist- 
ence. Last week, however, since belief is 
the life of god or devil, it appeared that 
the Devil still lives among Protestants. 

It is the Devil of able, quick, dramatic 
Louis Auguste Gustave Doré which is 
most famed today. The jeunesse Doré was 
lightly employed in drawing for Parisian 
magazines, notably Journal pour Rire. 
But Doré, an excellent draughtsman, had 
his serious moments. In the France where 
he lived (1832-83), Satanism was in the 
air. There was Baudelaire, whose hero 
was Milton’s heroic Satan, and there was 
Huysmans who had studied the Black 
Mass. It was fashionable to wear black 
clothes and look mysterious. Doré, too, 
turned to Satan, but objectively. He illus- 
trated Dante’s /nferno in 1861, the Bible 
and Paradise Lost in 1866. Throughout 
France, and then throughout the world in 
multitudinous editions, moved Doré’s 
giant and magnificent Satans. Few were 
the homes a generation ago which were 
without Doré-illustrated literature. It is 
in Engraver Doré’s vasty terms that most 
people who still believe in a personal 
Satan, now visualize him (see cut). 

Several months ago Professor of Re- 
ligious Education George Herbert Betts 
(Northwestern University) wondered just 
how many people did believe in a real 
Devil. Not Catholics, because they must 
believe, but how about the ramified Prot- 
estants? Did most Protestant ministers 
believe or deny the Devil’s existence? 
Professor Betts sent out a questionnaire, 












































Tue DeEvIL 


For at least 420 Protestants he still exists. 
> 

covering several other elements of belief 

while he was about it. Last week, he pub- 

lished the answers.* 

At anonymous random he asked 56 
questions of 500 ministers, 200 theological 
students. Some of the questions: 

DO YOU BELIEVE that God exists? 
[Only on this question did ali agree. | 

That the devil exists as an actual being? 

That hell exists as an actual place or 
location? 

That Jesus was born of a virgin without 
a human father? 

That Jesus lived a life wholly blameless 
and without sin or wrongdoing? 

That after Jesus was dead and buried 
he actually rose from the dead, leaving 
the tomb empty? 

That there will be one final day of judg- 
ment for all who have lived upon earth? 

Answering ministers and _ theological 
students were given a choice of belief, dis- 
belief, uncertainty. Of the ministers, 60% 
believed in the Devil but only 53% gave 
him a Hell in which to live. The students’ 
score, also seemingly illogical, was 11% in 
belief of a real Hell but only 9% in belief 
of a real Devil. 

From the mass of contradictory cre- 
dences could be sifted an essential credo, 
believed by 75% or more of the combined 
ministers and students. This credo would 
read: “I believe in the personal, omnipo- 
tent God, the Father, who controls the 
universe, and operates on human lives 
through the agency of the Holy Spirit. I 
believe that Jesus like myself was tempted, 
that he met his temptations and difficulties 
with only human resources, and that he 
lived on earth without sin. I believe that 
forgiveness of sin is essential to a right 
relationship with God and that life con- 
tinues after death.” 

Within the denominations, the Luther- 
ans had greatest unity, agreed on 44 out of 
the 56 answers. Next most united were 
the Episcopalians who agreed on 25 an- 
swers. The least united were the Method- 
ists, of whom Questioner Betts himself is 
one. Methodists agreed on only 11 of the 
56 questions. 


*Tue BELIEFS OF 700 MINISTERS—Abingdon 
Press. 





EDUCATION 


Worcester’s Day 


To Worcester, Mass., last week went 
France’s learned Ambassador-Poet-Play- 
wright Paul Claudel. His purpose: to visit 
Assumption College on its 25th anniver- 
sary. So distinguished a Frenchman as he 
could not go to Worcester without causing 
a civic demonstration. Fully one-quarter 
of Worcester’s total population (197,600) 
is foreign-born and mostly French or 
French-Canadian. Of Worcester’s four 
daily newspapers, one, l’Opinion Publique, 
is printed in French. When ce brave Mon- 
sieur Claudel arrived in Worcester, he 
found 30,000 cheering citizens waiting for 
him. 

Assumption College was M. Claudel’s 
chief host, but Assumption College under 
the Massachusetts laws can only give a 
B. A. degree. An ambassador should cer- 
tainly be honored with not less than an 
LL.D. So Clark University, which is also 
in Worcester, was glad to help Assump- 
tion, give the degree, share the day’s 
festivities.* 


Assumption College is perhaps the 
tiniest and purest center of classicism in 
the U. S. Here are taught the Greek of 
Homer, Plato, Sophocles; the Latin of 
Virgil, Horace, Augustine; the French of 
Racine and Bossuet; the English of 
Shakespeare. For those who wish there is 
law, medicine. Although not stressed, sci- 
ence and modern languages are not ig- 
nored. Many Assumption graduates go to 
Harvard Law School or to Jefferson Medi- 
cal College, Philadelphia. 

Although Assumption is a classical col- 
lege, its regular instructors are all Cath- 
olic priests and Assumptionist Fathers. 
The college and its affiliated high school 
are the next educational step after Worces- 
ter’s parochial schools. Its greatest singu- 
larity is its rule that no student may come 
to Assumption unless he speaks fluently 
both French and English. Classes are con- 
ducted either in French or English. Thus 
Assumption has won the sobriquet of “only 
French college in the U. S.” 

It was in Nimes, France, one solemn 
morning in 1851, that the first Augustin- 
ians of the Assumption took their public 
vows. The vigorous doubt of Voltaire and 
the science of Diderot had troubled Cath- 
olic France. The Assumptionist Fathers 
swore to combat irreligion in Europe, to 
missionize in the East. 

From the Balkans to the Dead Sea they 
established their posts. Shrewd, they 
learned Oriental languages, heard confes- 
sions in German, Greek, Turkish. Some- 
times they adopted and altered slightly 
alien rituals to make their gospel first 
familiar, then embraced. In Jerusalem 
they erected the Hotelrie de Notre Dame 
de France. Here in 1893 was held a 
Eucharistic Congress. 

In 1900, republican France accused the 
Assumptionist Fathers of royalist in- 
trigues. Their schools were closed, their ac- 
tivities halted. They fled to Italy, Bel- 
gium, England, the U. S. Thus it came 
to pass that their little college in Worces- 
ter, Mass., was founded in 1904. 


*Other Worcester institutions are Holy Cross 
College, Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 
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curved blade 
new 1, ¢ 2O0-year pedigree 


3 times as thick 
as a wafer blade 
Not an imitation. 
a Patented Blade 


SAFETY RAZOR is only ae good as 
its blade. Here at last is a safety 






razor blade made from a piece of steel 
three times as thick as the ordinary wafer 
blade — hollow ground=— and oil tem- 
pered to the same degree of hardness as 
our famous Sheffield barber’s razor. Curved 


to fit your safety, it can’t crack. 











Wade & Butcher Curved Blades give you all the 
advantages of a straight razor edge in your safety. 


Sharper Blades that Stay Sharp 


Rigid, individual inspection insures uniformly good 








blades in every package. With 200 years of experience 







back of them, surely such blades are worth a 10c trial. 







Pkge. of Five 50c—Twelve $1.00. .at your Dealer 


& BUTCHER 
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ed Blades 


WADE & BUTCHER CORPORATION 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Factories: Jersey City, Paris, 
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Wade & Butcher's 200 years of experience also assure 
the finest straight razors and Sheffield cutlery 
available today. 
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Trial Blade 10c at your dealers or send this coupon to: 

WADE & BUTCHER CORP., Jersey City, N. J. 
Canadian Address: 50 Pearl St., Toronto, Can. 

Enclosed 10c for one Wade & Butcher Blade for my razor. 






STAMPING CAPACITY 


TO TEAM-UP WITH 
YOUR PRODUCTION 
PROGRAM 


ONG-established manufacturers who 
have been through the experience 
of production ‘‘upsets” guard 

against the recurrence of such situations 
by switching to G. P. & F. as their source 
of stamping supply. 

The 18-acre G. P. & F. plant is keyed 
to “team-up”’ with any production pro- 
gram—prompt delivery in any quantity 
is assured. In unexpected emergencies— 
when production must be speeded— 
G. P. & F. makes available an organiza- 
tion of 1500 skilled workmen and every 
known facility for quality and quantity 
production—at lowest possible prices. 

Besides service, G. P. & F. offers the 
advantages of 49 years’ experience in 
pressed metal work. Thus G. P. & F. 
engineers are able to make helpful sug- 
gestions in the designing of new products 
or models and the modernizing of old 
ones. Many parts made of castings, 


forgings, wood parts, etc., have been 


improved in design, lessened in weight 
and reduced in cost by the use of pressed 


or stamped metal. 


Why not improve your product? Send 
a sample to G. P. & F. for suggestions 
and estimates. There is no obligation. 


fs Oca Fiver j 
Grremis 5° Dm 


Commander Byrd’s Snow Flyer 


The pressed steel ““Snow-shoes”’ 
shown above were designed by 
G.P. & F. engineers and produced 
at the G. P. & F. plant for the 
Snow Flyer Corp., New Holstein, 
Wis. Inset photo—Commander 
Byrd’s Snow Flyer, equipped with 
G. P. & F “Snow Shoe” chains. 


Write fora 
copy of our 
booklet, 
“STAMPINGS” 


GEUDER, PAESCHKE & FREY CO. 
1377 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
357 W. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


Sales Representatives in Principcl Cities in AU Parts of the Country 


G.P.&F. STAMPING 


“KNOWING HOW SINCE 
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SCIENCE 


Philosophical Hobgoblins 


Hobgoblins minced and Giants lum- 
bered inside a very old Philadelphia build- 
ing last week. The building, a small brick 
one, stands on Independence Square, close 
to Independence Hall. A label calls it the 
Hall of the American Philosophical So- 
ciety. A large group of learned men, phi- 
losophers in the old sense of searchers 
after truth in any of the sciences, includ- 
ing natural history, heard the tread of the 
Giants and Hobgoblins. 

The Giants looked very much like men. 
The smallest was at least twice the size of 
any of the men in the Philosophers’ Hall. 





| They all glowered about rather stupidly 


from under thick eyebrows. And their 
lower jaws stuck out like the scoops of 
steam shovels. Their feet and hands were 
disproportionately huge. The fingers were 
shaped like clubs, without grace. Hair 
grew on the backs of the fingers and 
hands. The faces of those who were shaven 
showed many coarse wrinkles, like a har- 
vested hay field. 

The Hobgoblins also looked very much 
like men. They were one or two inches 
taller than the average learned man in 
Philadelphia last week. The younger ones 
were slender. All had big hips and small 
chests, long legs, short arms, slim hands, 
feet, toes, fingers. Most were bald-headed, 
most wore eyeglasses. The eyes, deep-set, 
showed high intelligence. But most eyes 
showed the shiftiness of neurasthenia, 
sometimes the glitter of insanity. They all 
had high, brainy foreheads, thin skulls, 
prominent narrow noses, prominent chins, 
small mouths, rotten, few and irregular 
teeth. Faces were pimply, blotched and 
lined from organic disease. 

Like the Hobgoblins future men will 
look. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka (pronounced 


| ah-les herd-li-ka) said so at Philadelphia 


last week. He is Curator of the Division 
of Physical Anthropology of the U. S. 
Museum of the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, D. C. He derived his pic- 
ture, conjured the Hobgoblins, from his 
knowledge of human evolution and en- 
vironment. 

The Giants are a nearer possibility. To 
create them it is merely necessary to feed 
babies the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
gland, as Harvard’s bulldog was fed (see 
p. 41). Perhaps some experimenter has 
already, secretly, toyed with a human in 
such fashion. But Dr. Oscar Riddle of the 
Carnegie Institution’s Animal Experiment 
Station at Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y., 
merely told the philosophers at Philadel- 
phia that made-to-order giants are now 
feasible. 


These fantastics were not the only 
things presented last week to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, oldest (202 
years) learned group in the U. S. 

Two sages, Dr. James Henry Breasted, 
Orientalist of the University of Chicago 
and Dr. George Aaron Barton, Semitist of 
the University of Pennsylvania, debated 
on which was the older civilization, Egyp- 
tian or Mesopotamian. Dr. Breasted said 


| that the Egyptians’ technical attainments 


in medicine, art, science, sculpture and 
social organization predicted a civilization 
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already ancient 5,500 years ago. Pharaohs | 
mined copper in the Sinai Peninsula as 
early as 3400 B. Cc. Dr. Barton suavely 
pointed out that the Sumerians in Baby- 
lonia made gold and silver objects as early 
as 3500 B. Cc. and more beautiful than 
anything produced in Egypt until hundreds 
of years later. Those early Sumerians 
knew agricultural arts and had a fairly 
complex social system. 

Report of further experiments to prove 
his bi-polar theory of life came from 
Cleveland’s Dr. George Washington Crile. 
He considers that every living cell is a 
tiny electrical cell, that the body is a bat- 
tery with the brain the positive pole and 
the liver the negative pole (Time, Aug. 30, 


1926). Last week he reported that he had | 
found that every living cell has a definite | 
electrical potential, or tension; that as | 


that potential decreases the cell becomes 
enfeebled until it dies. When an electric 


current with a potential opposite to that of | 
a cell is passed through it, then that cell | 


dies. The cell’s potential depends on its 
semi-permeable film, on certain electro- 
lytic concentrations, water, temperatures, 
oxidation. They all create the potential. 
It is the electrical charge on the cell which 





permits the cell to adapt itself to changes. | 


Oxidation occurs only in the presence of 


the charge and in turn creates the charge. | 
After his observations, Dr. Crile believes | 
that he has come very close to an explana- | 


tion of life itself. 

Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller 
Institute provided a generally acceptable 
explanation and description of cancer cells. 


Those malignant cells, he has found, do | 


not grow faster than normal cells. Nor 
do they have more growth energy. Nor 
are they necessarily diseased. They do, 
however, differ from normal cells in their 
physiological properties. Chief difference 
is the fact that they use nitrogen. The 


nitrogen they get from proteins or protein- | 


split products. And of those the body has 
an unlimited store. That is why cancer 


cells can multiply (not grow in size) so | 


rapidly. 
ooo 


Harvard’s Bulldog 


More than two years ago, three doctors 
of the Harvard Medical School did a weird 
deed which they saw fit to keep secret 


until last week. Two female English bull- | 
dog litter mates were received in the Har- | 


vard laboratory. They were observed and 
found to grow normally. After a month a 
needle was thrust daily into the belly 
region of the slightly smaller dog, inject- 
ing anterior-lobe extract of cattle’s pitui- 
tary glands. Daily the doctors compared 


their specimens. In a month the smaller | 


puppy had begun to grow faster than the 
larger one. Soon the smaller puppy was 
the larger one. 


In June of the next year came a scorch- | 


ing day. In the morning, as usual, the 
dogs scampered and trotted out on the 
laboratory roof. Toward the end of the 
afternoon the doctors were summoned and 
there in the sunshine lay a monstrous dead 
bulldog, by now twice the weight of her 
litter mate, a dog fit for baying at enor- 
mous moons. In the burning heat her 
heart and lungs had failed to function for 
her abnormal, pituitarily overgrown body. 
Dead though she was, however, she had 
proved it possible to grow giants in a 
laboratory. 
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in the Byrd-Antarctic 
Power & Light Company? 


! | ‘HIS company has the exclusive franchise for the town of Little America, 
Great Ice Barrier, Antarctica. The town has forty-two inhabitants, five 
houses, airplane hangars, and a wireless station that calls New York as 


nonchalantly as you call the grocer. 


Every house in Little America takes current from the Company. Com- 
mander Byrd and his aides study their maps under electric lights as bright 
as those in your own home. And electricity sparks the words across 10, 000 
miles of ether when Russell Owen sends his daily dispatches to the news- 
papers at Great America. 

Two small Kohler Electric Plants supply all the current for Little 
America. We recommend this stock, when, as, and if issued, for we know 


the dependability of Kohler Electricity. 
“City electricity” anywhere 
Five Kohler plants in all are serving the Byrd Expedition’s base and 


supply ships—convincing proof of the reliability that these machines have 
demonstrated to those who know good electrical equipment. 


You will find Kohler Electric plants everywhere, smoothly delivering 
city-standard 110-volt current, automatically, without storage batteries. 
They light country estates, clubs, yachts. They prevent panic in city theatres 


and hospitals. They floodlight engineering projects. The coupon will bring 
information about models | every purpose. 


KOH LERoFKOHLER 
“ws Klectric Plants stvnx 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. r- 
Gentlemen: Please send the Kohler Electric Plant catalogue. 
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O% Returns 


IME mailed an 80-question Inquisition to exactly 

10,000 TIME subscribers, picked alphabetically from 

COVER OF THE 5-SHEET the letter D. No inducement was offered to reply, 
INQUISITION other than the pleasure of doing TIME a service. 


Yet 4,033 subscribers have returned filled-in question- 
naires to date. To them, TIME’s hearty thanks for friendly 


co-operation. 


Returns were received from every state in the Union 
and various foreign lands. Close to nine-tenths of those 


replying were men. Many women mistakingly supposed the 


Inquisition was intended only for men. 


Some of the high spots of the analysis of the 4,033 
replies, as made by Crossley, Inc., well known research 


A HORSE? ‘ bureau, follow: 


Do You Own 


An illuminating inquisition 
of TIME’S subscribers 


Thus, 70% are under 46. 


In the age group 25-45—86.3% are of Executive or 
Professional standing. 


In the age group 46-65—92.1% are of Executive or 


Lrxe all inquisitions, this one is an im- Professional standing 
position, although it is more interesting f 
than most, and will not take five minutes 
Oy Tee eS 10 en Que In the age group 25-45—24.3% are officers or directors 
will materially aid TIME in its quest for 
further advertising success, in its quest in companies other than their own. 


to make TIME a better magazine for y : 
TIME readers. In the age group 46-65—41.0% are officers or directors 





in companies other than their own. 





a = MEN: 


For the complete analysis, write 17 ° 
TIME’s Promotion Slanager. Under 25 .77.9% are college trained 


25-45....75.6% are college trained 
46-65... .57.8% are college trained 


Over 65. .54.2% are college trained 
WOMEN .. .74.4% are college trained 





from an 80-question Inquisition 


The First 30 Colleges: Their Homes: 


Harvard..... Leland Stanford 71% own their own homes. 


U.S. Naval Academy 33 
: 20% 
Columbia... .. ee. Dartmouth 32 0 own separate summer homes (not 


Michigan New York U........ 28 rented). 

. c 07 . e 
Pennsylvania U. of Iowa.......... 27 92% of those replying have full-time servants. 
Cornell Sines U. of Nebraska. . 26 14% have 2 servants. 


pene. « ——. ie : 4 11% have 3 or more servants. 
meoeewn..< ..... 2. ohns Hopkins. . Oo 1: : 
Wiecemsin........... U.S. Milit. Acad.... 24 a Rh 


U. of California. Syracuse. . 22 
hy George Washington... 22 


Ohio State U..... Amherst... . 21 $ 
U. of Minnesota... . . Washington U. (Mo.) 21 


+ —_ 
Illinois U. ia State U. of Wash 20 i ) 
Northwestern... ; Penn State College... 20 
Now Ce 


ashi! 


Advertising Mindedness: 
cre 22% are always interested in TIME’s 
We oY or advertising. 
ave } Leo™ 24% are generally interested in TIME’s 
advertising. 
33% are moderately interested in TIME’s 


What They Own: . advertising. 


10.6% own horses (not work horses). 21% are seldom interested in TIME’s 


89% own 1 or more automobiles. advertising. 
37°7, own 2 or more automobiles 5% have answered advertisements in TIME. 


10% own 3 or more automobiles. 33% have consciously purchased products or 


17 individuals own airplanes. services advertised in TIME. 


6% own motor boats or yachts. ° ” 
a cae aaron. Reader Enthusiasm: 


73% own radios. 80% are‘‘habitually covertocover reader 
5 own pianos. 7% have written a iets to TIME’s editors. 


67% own phonographs. There are 3.3 readers per average copy. 
62% own listed stocks and bonds. 87% of the replies were signed. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
205 East 42nd Street, New York City 





go to the Opera 


in an Airplane? | 


| meet with architects, city planners, and 


/ (fA Loa. yesteryear 
£ 1 £9 they said that of 
Vall \ Aad \")\ automobiles. But why 
mw if \/ not to the opera—or 
Till j anywhere at all? 

ba'-*~ providing, of course, 
the ‘plane is a Bellanca CH. A hun- 
dred miles or more to the handiest 
metropolis—a matter of less than an 
hour! Evening dress or business at- 
tire, you are just as snug and cleanly 
sheltered in the well-appointed cabin 
of your six-passenger Bellanca mono- 
plane as in your newest limousine— 
and equally comfortable, too. With 
an infinitely broadened scope of per- 
sonal freedom! Safety, comfort, speed, 
ease of control, visibility, reserve 
power, carrying capacity, economy— 
these distinctively are yours 
ways the reassuring thought that 
your Bellanca is a development from 
the Bellanca monoplanes which won 
the National Efficiency Contest four 
years, flew from New York to Ger- 
many, and have set both American 
and world endurance marks. The 
Bellanca CH is ready now for imme- 
diate delivery. Complete specifica- 
tions on request, with name of nearest 
Bellanca distributor. Arrangements 
promptly made for convenient dem- 
onstration flight. 
Corporation, New Castle, Delaware. 
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BELLANCA 


AIRCRAFT 





Bellanca Aircraft | 
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Airports 


With proper expectation of contracts to 
design airports, architects at the Archi- 
tectural & Allied Arts Exposition in Man- 
hattan (Time, April 22), secured a day 
last week to express their ideas. Naturally 


| they warned against too* precipitate air- 


port building. Aviation still does not 
know what it requires in fields. Bad ex- 
ample is England’s Croydon field. It 
was remodeled and enlarged just a year 
ago. Now it must be altered again at great 
cost. Airport ideas presented at Manhat- 
tan included underground passages to holes 


| where planes would be waiting ready to 


start, great landing platforms over steam- 


| ship piers, and a community arrangement 


around a circular field, its buildings rising 
in height as they recede from the centre. 
Next month at Cleveland, engineers will 


flyers in an attempt to design best types 
of airports for various services. Lack of 
ports, like lack of trained flyers, is ham- 
pering the U. S. air industry. 

Flyers consider Croydon, near London, 
and the Tempelhof, near Berlin, at present 
the best equipped fields in the world. Ger- 
man flyers say Croydon as it was this past 
year was better than Tempelhof; British 
flyers call Tempelhof better than Croydon. 

Croydon’s chief merit is that planes 
have a 1,400-yd. runway in any direction. 
Practically all the field is grass-covered. 
That permits comfortable landings and 
takeoffs, except in rainy weather. Then 
the planes tear up the sod. To remedy 
that fault Croydon officials are consider- 
ing putting a paved strip all around the 
field, as at the Rotterdam field. 

Croydon has two steel and concrete 
hangars, providing 90,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Each hangar has overhead cranes 
to move planes and motors. Back of the 
hangars are workshops, storerooms. 

Croydon’s administration building is a 
large two-story affair with a roomy control 
tower rising above one end. It contains 
waiting room, telegraph desks, book shop, 
rest rooms, quarters for police, immigra- 
tion, customs, airline and air administra- 
tion officials. 

From the passenger’s viewpoint Croy- 


| don, like so many U. S. airports, is far 


(12 mi.) from the centre of the com- 
munity (London). But the English air 
lines provide comfortable automobiles be- 
tween airport and metropolis. 
ae ad 

Trans-American Transport 

In Manhattan last week Richard Farns- 
worth Hoyt and Frederick Brant Rent- 
schler, two of the most potent U. S. air 
financiers, made plans to synchronize 
thousands of miles of airlines. Shortly it 


| should be possible to air-tour over their 
| systems—United 
| and Aviation Corp. of the Americas, re- 
| pectively—from Chicago to San Francisco, 


Aircraft & Transport, 


to Los Angeles, to Mexico City, thence to 
Miami and the West Indies, or to Panama 
and Ecuador. 

The deal to co-operate was consum- 
mated after many interruptions. United’s 
Rentschler was interrupted frequently by 


needs of his seven subsidiary companies. 
A. C. A.’s Hoyt, although he seems se- 
questered behind his Hayden, Stone & 
Co. desk, is kept hopping out of Man- 


OU. & U. 
HAYDEN, STONE’S Hoyt 
His plans stretch from Chicago to Ecuador. 


hattan on affairs of the four aviation con- 
cerns of which he is chairman—Wright 
Aeronautical, Keystone-Loening, Travel 
Air, Aviation Corp. of the Americas (Pan- 
American ). 


° 


Requirements 


Although there are insufficient flyers in 
the U. S. to man the planes produced, and 
although this insufficiency has begun to 
thwart sales, the Department of Com- 
merce has all along fought scamp {raining 
schools. Obvious reason: poorly trained 
pilots endanger life and property, in the 
air, on the ground. Last week, Assistant 
Secretary William Patterson MacCracken 
approved a set of regulations stiffening 
the requirements for Government licenses, 
which now stand as follows: 

For Private License. On the ground. 
5 hrs. study of air commerce regulations, 
10 hrs. of aviation engine study, ro hrs. 
of airplane study (rigging, maintenance, 
repair). In the air, 1o hrs. dual instruc- 
tion, 8 hrs. solo flying. 

For Limited Commercial License. 
On the ground, 15 hrs. study of engines, 
15 hrs. of planes, 15 hrs. aerial navigation 
and meteorology. In the air, 50 hrs. fly- 
ing time, of which 15 to 25 hrs. may be 
with instruction. 

For Transport License. On_ the 
ground, 25 hrs. of engine study, 30 of 
planes, 15 hrs. of meteorology, ro hrs. of 
aircraft instruments and radio, 15 hrs. of 
aerial navigation. In the air, 200 hrs. 
flying time of which 35 to 50 hrs. may 
be with instructor. 

Curtiss Flying Service’s tuition fees may 
be taken as a key for such costs: for pri- 
vate license (25-hr. course), $600; for 
limited commercial license (50-hr. course), 
$1,200; for transport license, $4,500. 
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The inherent sta- 
bility of the Ryan 
is like the “‘come- 
back”’ of the boxing 
dummy 


AKE the stick and convince yourself 

regarding the new Ryan Brougham for 
Six. You will agree that its ease of handling, 
stability and sureness of control widen the 
margin of superiority which the world con- 
cedes to Ryan. 


You will grasp the difference between merely 
a delicately balanced ship that will fly “hands 
off” only after a close adjustment of the stabi- 
lizer, and the new Ryan which comes back 
smoothly, automatically, and with certainty 
after being deliberately forced out of normal 
flight. 


The Ryan differential aileron control is so 
quick and smooth that it is best left alone, in 
fact, the ship will bank automatically if the 
rudder is used and can be easily steered by the 
ailerons. Directional control has been per- 
fected to a degree that is a delight to mail 
pilots and other cross-country flyers. 


SHIP oO F T HE 


ee 


eo 
Heretofore, air- 
craft balance has 


been as precarious 
as a juggler’s trick 


To meet the new Ryan production schedule, 
now in full swing at the St. Louis plant, con- 
tract has been let for more than a million 
and a quarter dollars’ worth of the new Wright 
Whirlwind 300 horsepower J-6 engines. 


Early deliveries of the new Brougham are 
now obtainable through Ryan distributors at 
principal airports throughout this country 
and abroad. Write for new illustrated catalog. 


THE MaAnHoney-RYAN AIRCRAFT CoRP’N 
LAMBERT-ST. Louis AIRPORT 
Ancium, St. Louis County, Missouri 





P. DeC. Bail, 
President and 
Chairman of 
Ryan Board, Col. 
Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and J. J. 
“Red” Harrigan, 
photographed 
after Col. Lind- 
bergh’s recent test 
Slight in the new 
'yan 





The New RYAN BROUGHAM for Six 
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Birth Control Raid 


A patrol wagon growled up West 15th 
Street, Manhattan, last week and stopped 
back of St. Francis Xavier’s parochial 
school. Pupils crowded to the windows 
and watched patrolmen enter the semi- 
basement of No. 46, a brownstone house. 
Soon appeared a dozen agitated women. 
Some carried infants. Then six more 
women with strained, angry faces walked 
out of the door. Policemen with waste- 
paper baskets full of surgical instruments, 
rubber devices and index cards in their 
arms, herded the six women inte the patrol 
wagon. The wagon smelled horribly. The 
women sat down on its benches. Police- 
men posted themselves on guard. The 
wagons growled away, angrily jeered by 
the women on the sidewalk. 

Thus was the Birth Control Clinical Re- 
search Bureau (Time, March 18) raided 


last week. A policewoman, one Josephine 
McNamara, mother of two grown chil- 
dren, had reported that the clinic was giv- 
ing out demoralizing information and ad- 
vice. 

She had secured her evidence by 
pretending, under a false name, to be the 
mother of three small children, the wife of 
a drunkard, a woman whose health was 
endangered by too frequent childbearing. 
Clinic doctors had examined her and de- 
cided her state needed the protection of 
contraceptives. The doctors were Hannah 
M. Stone and Elizabeth Pissoort. It was 
they who were arrested last week, to- 
gether with their three nurses. 

The sixth woman in the patrol was Mrs. 
Margaret Sanger Slee. The incident was 
the first time since 1921 that she had been 
“given a ride” by the police. At that time 
Rt. Rev. Patrick Joseph Hayes had had 
her arrested for giving a birth control 


You Men Who Form Policies 


For America’s Enterprises... 


What are you doing about flying? Shrewd executives from every quarter 
have been quick to use planes to boost business. Their success is revolu- 
tionizing—their planes flying daily schedules exceeding 3800 miles. 

Aviation is a power to conjure with, Mr. Executive. 

The Plane? Designed for commercial flying the Challenger for Execu- 
tives is noted for its fitness to business. Safe, simple, easy to fly—Challenger 
leadership has long been marked by ease of control, ability to land in and 

take off from the smallest fields—durability— 
completeness of equipment and comfortable 
appointments. 

Far ahead of its time the Challenger—The 
Plane of tomorrow ready for you today. 


KREIDER-REISNER AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


The Challenger ‘i. Executive 





Write TODAY for 
your 
complimentary 
copy of 
“Business Rides 
the Skies”’ 
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lecture in Manhattan. He was then Roman 
Catholic archbishop of New York. Now 
he is, besides, a cardinal, and more op- 
posed than ever to contraception. During 

















© International 
BIRTH-CONTROLLER STONE 


Demoralizing? 


the past year he has preached with 
renewed vigor against the birth control 
movement. It was not at his eminent in- 
stance that Mrs. Sanger went to court 
last week. She was not even arrested. She 
rode along to encourage the practicing pro- 
tagonists in the idea which she believes a 
social imperative. Dr. Hannah M. Stone, 
34, was the “martyr” this time. 

At the jail and police court, John Hogan, 
prosecutor, made some fuss over granting 
the five women prisoners bail. Magistrate 
Abraham Rosenbluth finally let them free 
for $300 each. Later in the week they 
appeared before his bench for trial. His 
chair was empty for an hour and one-half 
while the accused waited with two dozen 
notable doctors, clergymen and _sociolo- 
gists, who had attended to give help. Fi- 
nally the judge bustled in, wearing a sack 
coat and a blank expression. Dr. Stone 
trembled, a silver pin glinting on her 
white waist. 

Policewoman McNamara testified. She 
described her physical condition, her sexual 
history, her lies and experiences at the 
birth control clinic. She blushed. The 
judge adjourned the case. And so nothing 
was decided, last week. 

Hearst Editor Arthur Brisbane, oldtime 
sentimentalist about Motherhood, made 
this comment to his prolific mass-public: 
“There was only one birth control clinic 
in New York. The police found it and 
closed it. On the other hand, police au- 
thorities say there are 32,000 speakeasies 
in New York. ... Drunkenness is re- 
sponsible for many undesirable births. 
The speakeasies are not raided.” 

Editor Brisbane exaggerated. There are 
nine other accredited sources for contra- 
ceptive knowledge and appliances in New 
York City. In the U. S. there are 29 such 
clinics. 
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X-ray & the Unborn 


Ever since doctors and other workers 
with X-rays discovered that the rays ster- 
ilized them (now they protect themselves 
by aprons of rubber impregnated with 
lead), they have been chary of X-raying 
women who might be gravid. It is not 
always certain that a woman is pregnant. 
She may be bloated through hysteria or, 
more usually, have a benign tumor or a 
cancer. X-rays can help in the diagnosis. 
X-rays can also destroy the tumor, or the 
fetus. Radiura is also therapeutically de- 
structive. Just what effect radium or 
X-rays in their various doses have on the 
growing fetus has been in uncertainty 
among doctors. Few have experimented in 
this regard on animals and none, so far as 
is known, on humans. 


Last week Dr. Percy W. Toombs of 
Memphis, Tenn., reported the known data 
in the American Journal of Obstetrics & 
Gynecology. In brief they are: 1) X-ray- 
ing for a few seconds to get a photograph 
does not harm the unborn child, unless 
photographs are taken too frequently; 2) 
X-ray or radium doses strong enough to 
cause sterility or to destroy tumors cause 
abortions during the early months of preg- 
nancy, or during the end of term mon- 
strosities (of eyes, brain or spinal cord) ; 
3) the younger the embryo, the greater 
the damage done. 


ee en 


Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis antagonists last week at 
last had something to say more audible 
than the claims of the cancer, heart dis- 
ease, pneumonia and even leprosy people. 
If their demands for public attention 
and support have made the undiscerning 
U. S. suppose that tuberculosis was dimin- 
ishing in this country, they last week, 
through the National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation averred that it has been increasing 
in at least the larger cities. Thirty-eight 
cities last year recorded 24,471 deaths, 
430 more than in 1927. One softening 
of the picture was that those same cities 
increased their populations during 1928. 
So the death rate for 1928 was the same 
as for 1927, namely 87.4 per 100,000. 


Eight years ago Dr. Francis Marion 
Pottenger wrote a book, Tuberculosis and 
How to Combat it, upon the solicitation of 
patients at his Monrovia, Calif., sanato- 
rium.* His philosophy of treating the 
disease for 28 years has included psy- 
chology with therapeutics. He lectures to 
his patients, explains to them the various 
ways that tuberculosis affects various peo- 
ple and their organs, why certain treat- 
ments are used, the ways of preventing the 
spread of infection. By answering all 
questions and avoiding obscurantism he 
has kept his patients from worry, that 
great handicap against treatment. His 
book, in which he organized his lectures, 
ha. been in wide demand. Last autumn he 
revised it and recently C. V. Mosby of 
St. Louis published the second edition 
(price $2). 


——— 


_*An institution for the treatment of chronic 
diseases, as tuberculosis, and a place for conva- 
lescence under medical supervision. Not to be 
confused with sanitarium, a health resort. 
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The owners of the Petrel* are enthu- 


siastic fishermen, and during the 
season both trolling and still-fishing 


are a source of keen enjoyment. 


HE summer life of Mr. and 

Mrs. Clinton Mears* centers 
very definitely in their Elco 
Cruisette. A few steps from the 
door of their Bayshore home it lies 
expectantly at anchor, ready ata 
moment’s notice to carry them out 
into the bay—for a week-end cruise 
—for a swim in the surf off Fire 
Island—most often for fishing in 
the Inlet .... 

Bait and lines stowed deftly 
away —the ice box critically in- 
spected and restocked —all hands 
joyfully aboard. Then swiftly 
across to the Inlet where the blue- 
fish are running—the weaks, the 
fluke, or the mackerel. Now the 
motor throttled down to a gentle 
purring eeee the lines cast.... 
the Petrel sympathetically idling 
through long, happy hours. 

All during the summer months 
Mz. and Mrs. Mears find it plea- 
sant to use the Petrel extensively 
for transportation. Visits to friends 
in Islip and Sayville—trips to 
Belleport, to Greenport on the 


Peconic Bay, to Shelter Island, 





and to Block Island. No other 


way of traveling is so cool and so 
comfortable, Mrs. Mears says. 
And certainly, she adds, in spite 
of city days spent in taxing pro- 
fessional duties, My. ears hours 
on the water keep him amazingly 
fit throughout the summer. 


r 7 ry 


The history of every Elco boat is 
as thrillingly individual as the man 
who owns it. For each owner finds 
in the opportunity for independent 
voyaging a constant stimulation and 
a challenge, and each responds in 
a characteristic way. 

At Port Elco, where we will be 
glad to receive you at any time, 
you can get right aboard a Cruisette 
(or any other model on display) 
and make your own tour of inspec~ 


‘tion. Or write to Port Elco for 


Catalog x. 


PORT ELCO (permanent exhibit), 
247 Park Avenue, at 46th Street, New 
York. Distributors in Boston, Detroit, 
Los Angeles and Miami. Plant and 
Marine Basin, The Elco Works, 
Bayonne, N. J. 

The Elco Fleet: Twenty-Six, $2,975; 
Veedette, $4,875; Cruisette, $5,950; 
Thirty-Eight, $10,750; Forty-T wo, 
$16,500; Fifty, $25,500. 

“A Ithough this series of advertisements recounts 


ona fide experiences of Elco owners, the 
names used are fictitious. 





MUS ss. 


Spring & Summer 

Music is no longer a seasonal business. 
When spring darkens the great audito- 
riums, it also throws open the stadia and 
amphitheatres which now dot the country. 
In the U. S. May brings with it Festivals 
Weeks everywhere; June, July, August 
bring symphony concerts and opera al 
fresco. In Europe, more and more cities 
and villages are bidding for tourist trade 
with musical programs. 

For spring and summer music-seekers, 
the following list tells where, when, what 
in the U. S.: 

May. The major May Festivals are: 

Rochester, N. Y., May 1-4, Community 
Music Festival. Racial and other groups 
in songs, dances, church and _ secular 
choruses. 

Cincinnati, May 7-11, Biennial May 
Music Festival, Frederick Stock musical 
director; Cincinnati Symphony and such 





TIME 


soloists as Florence Austral, Schumann- 
Heink, Paul Althouse, Dan Beddoe, Law- 
rence Tibbett in such works as Mendel- 
ssohn’s St. Paul (oratorio), Bach’s Mag- 
nificat, and a Wagner program. 

Harrisburg, Pa. May 9-11, Mozart 
Festival, five programs including the Mo- 
zart C minor Mass. 

White Plains, N. Y., May 9-11, West- 
chester Festival, Albert Stoessel, musical 
director; community choral singing fea- 
tured. 

Bethlehem, Pa., May 10-11, Bach Festi- 
val at which Bach’s Passion According 
to St. Matthew and Mass in B Minor 
will be given. Dr. J. Fred Wolle directs 
the Bach Choir, members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, distinguished soloists. 

Spartanburg, S. C., May 14-15, 34th 
annual Music Festival at Converse Col- 
lege. Programs will include Mendelssohn’s 
cantata, Walpurgis Nacht. Soloists: 
Georges Barrere, Louise Lerch, Dorothy 
Flexer, Gina Pinnera, Frederick Jagel. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., May 22-25, 36th 
annual event under the auspices of the 








EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


When you think you have heard 


a burglar, and you find you have... 


be nonchalant ... LIGHT A MURAD. 
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University of Michigan; programs fur- 
nished by the Chicago Symphony under 
Frederick Stock. Soloists include Sophie 
Braslau, Richard Crooks, Richard Bonelli, 
Edith Mason, Lawrence Tibbett, Efrem 
Zimbalist, Josef Hofmann. 


Evanston, Ill., May 27-June 1, 21st 
annual Chicago North Shore Festival, 
Orchestral favorites, a few novelties, the 
Bach B minor Mass comprise the pro- 
grams, interpreted by artists including 
Cyrena van Gordon, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Josef Hofmann, Edith Mason, Alice 
Mock. 

Other May festivals are at Emporia, 
Kan., Bangor, Me., Springfield and Lynn, 
Mass., Keene, N. H., Newark, N. J. 

June opens the summer opera season 
at St. Louis—light opera favorites such as 
The Chocolate Soldier, The Bohemian 


Girl. 


On June 22 begins the famed summer 
season at rustic Ravinia Park, near Chi- 
cago, with Impresario Louis Eckstein giv- 
ing a classical repertoire with Metropolitan 
Opera stars until Labor Day. 

July. The twelfth season of outdoor 
concerts at Lewisohn Stadium, The 
Bronx, N. Y., starts July 5, lasting until 
August 30 under Conductors Willem van 
Hoogstraten and Albert Coates. 

On the Pacific Coast, “music under the 
stars’ will be heard in the Hollywood 
Bowl under the batons of Directors Ber- 
nardino Molinari and Eugene Goossens, 


. . 


In Europe, London’s Covent Garden 
opera season is now under way. It lasts 
until June 28. Two “Ring” cycles are being 
given, as well as Meistersinger, Tristan und 
Isolde, Lohengrin, Rosenkavalier, Don 
Giovanni, Tosca, Butterfly, Turandot, Girl 
of the Golden West, Manon Lescaut, 
Otello, Norma, Gioconda, Boris. Conduc- 
tors are Bruno Walter, Robert Heger, 
Vincenzo Bellezza. Chaliapin heads the 
singers. 

The Paris music season, at its height 
from now through June, includes a series 
of performances at the Champs-Elysées 
Theatre by the Turin Opera Company, 
conducted by Tullio Serafin of the Metro- 
politan. 

Germany’s offerings are endless. In 
Berlin, beginning May 19, operatic activi- 
ties include Wagner, Strauss and Mozart 
cycles, festival concerts under the direc- 
tion of Conductors Furtwaengler, Kleiber, 
Klemperer, Walter; guest appearances of 
the Scala Opera of Milan under the direc- 
tion of Toscanini. In Munich, the usual 
Wagner & Mozart Festival takes place 
from July 23 to August 31 at the Prince 
Regent and Residence Theatres. 

Musical events in Vienna and lower 
Austria from June 2 to 16 include ballets 
and serenades by the Vienna Philhar- 
monic under Franz Schalk and Clemens 
Krauss; a concert by a choir of 8,000 in 
front of the City Hall; operettas ot 
Strauss, Suppé, and Offenbach; church 
concerts in Modling (near Vienna) featur- 
ing Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. 

The Salzburg Festival, August 4 to 30, 
calls in the assistance of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. Beethoven’s Fidelio, Mozart's 
Don Giovanni and Strauss’s Rosenkavalier 
are all listed for performances as well as 
orchestral and sacred concerts. 
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ART 


Nebraska Capitol 


One April evening in Manhattan five 
years ago, a slight, aquiline-featured man 
returned from a theatre to his room. No 
souner had he crossed the threshold than 
lines of anguish twisted across his face 
and he fell dead from a heart attack. His 
death was unforeseen, but many of his 
friends believed that his health had been 
gravely impaired during the investigation 
of alleged construction faults in Ne- 
braska’s new $9,000,000 state capitol at 
Lincoln. That building, the friends 
claimed, was Architect Goodhue’s sov- 
ereign design, imbued with all his prowess 
and pride. To hear it criticized was tor- 
ture to him. And, in Nebraska not only 
had he faced charges of ineptitude and 
duplicity, but, unlike the commission 
which had picked the bold Goodhue design 
from among ten other plans submitted, 
many Nebraskans were blunt, blind, in- 
terpreted everything in financial terms. 

If Architect Goodhue had been alive 
last week he would probably have been 
miserable again. For the Nebraska capitol, 
now all but completed, was again being 
impugned. The charges lodged with the 
state legislature were identical in source 


and similar in substance to those which | 
harassed the architect in 1923. Last week | 


George E. Johnson, onetime Nebraska 
State Engineer, itemized various flaws—a 
great terrace bulging through its stone con- 
fines, priceless columns of tinted marble 
that were chipped and had been decep- 
tively repaired; cracked stones. In 1923 
his charges had been refuted and the docu- 


ment affirming their refutation signed by | 
Engineer Johnson. Now, for some curious | 
reason he has spoken again. Nebraskans | 


recalled that Engineer Johnson had not 
been allowed to build the capitol, that 
Architect Goodhue had let the contracts 
and dominated the construction.* 


This time the capitol commission and | 


other defendants found it easier to combat 
Engineer Johnson for the capitol had 
arisen in the prairie and offered tangible 
evidence. Potent among the defendants 
was Manhattan Architect Francis L. S. 
Mayers of the firm of Mayers, Murray 
and Phillip (Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue 
Associates), successors to Architect Good- 
hue. Mr. Mayer’s firm has completed 
much unfinished Goodhue work. Grey, 
solid, brisk of speech, Mr. Mayers 
showed at the investigation that the ter- 
race bulged because expansion joints and 


drains had not been properly tended, that | 
practically nothing had been spent for | 


maintenance, which should be some 
$67,000 per year. He showed that the 
rarest marbles are expected to chip when 
turned for columns, that clever repairs are 


common, not criminal. He stressed the | 
Goodhue integrity, moral and esthetic, | 
which attended the project. Weighty also | 


was other defense evidence. It seemed 
altogether likely that the report to the 
legislature would strongly favor the de- 
fendants. 


Architect Goodhue studied all styles. He 
mastered traditional Gothic only to de- 


*Engineer Johnson was ousted in 1923 by 
Governor Charles Wayland Bryan, brother of 
the late William Jennings Bryan. 
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‘Help your net profits 


with New York sales 


Are you staying out of this big market because it is hard? 


Are you in this market, but paying too much for sales—sales 
costs eating up profits? No net? 


Analyze what is wrong and you will find that the difficulty is 
to have enough stock in New York without paying too much 
for storage; and to move stock as needed without paying too 
much for small freight shipments to hand-to-mouth buyers. If 
you haven’t stock in right quantity, quality, variety, and condition, 
and can’t deliver it quickly, you don’t get the business you solicit 
and you lose the accounts you have. And if storage and delivery 
costs are high, where are your profits? 

But some concerns are making money on their metropolitan 
sales. How do they do it? They concentrate on sales and turn 
the huge local distribution problems over to experts who know 
the New York market. 


Bush Distribution Service 
will do it for you 


For many national companies and corporations the Bush organiza- 


tion performs the vital economic function of receiving, storing 
and delivering stock to their New York customers. Bush Service 
will do as much for you to help you build profitable sales by 
cutting costs and insuring against customers’ complaints and 
consequent loss of business. 

Bush Service puts at your disposal enormous waterside ware- 
houses in immediate touch with incoming freight from all 
railway and steamship lines; lofts for manufacture or assembly, 
with low cost labor, light and power; and inventory and delivery 
systems that are simple and standardized, but adaptable to your 


special needs. 


Get full details 


in “Distribution Perfected” 


Ask for the Bush Distribution Service booklet “Distribution 


Perfected” and see how your sales and profits in New York can 


be built up. If you will outline your special problems, we will 
show you the definite advantages of Bush Service to your business. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 
100 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention this issue of Time 





gate’s, two things happen: 1. Thesoap 
in the lather breaks up the oil film that 
covers each hair, 2. Billions of tiny, mois- 
ture-laden bubbles seep down through 
your beard .... crowd around each 


whisker .... soak it soft with water. 
Instantly your beard gets moist... . easier 


to cut and pliable .... scientifically soft- | 


ened right down at the base.... then 
your razor can do its best work. 


Now you can stay clean-shaven longer | 
because of closer shaving made possible | 


by small-bubble lather. A world of critical 
men, after various experiments with big- 
bubble lathers, have found that Colgate’s 
is supreme. 
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| part from it in a magical Goodhue Gothic. 


Finally, so strongly did he feel the Gothic 
spirit of perpetual growth, he grew out of 
the Gothic style, out of all archaism and 
raised on the Nebraska prairie a building 
indigenous to its time and place. 

Its dun-colored masses are simple—a 
great flat base; a slim domed tower which 
rises more than 4oo ft. In style it is 
mysterious—something of vanished As- 
syrian strongholds; something of Byzan- 
tine vaults, domes and mosaic ornament; 
something of simple Mayan massiveness. 
Perhaps the style is best called Nebraskan. 
The history and spirit of the state infuse 
Sculptor Lee Lawrie’s decorations. There 
are bison in bas-relief with inscriptions 


HE minute you lather up with Col- | translated from Indian ritual. The maize 
" ' | plant replaces the 


classical acanthus. 
There are friezes of pioneers and covered 
wagons and on the pinnacle of the tower 
will shortly stride the colossal image of a 
| sower. In addition to this local legend are 
figures and inscriptions symbolizing great 


| government. From various corners, grow- 


ing architecturally out of the walls, the 
austere faces of great lawgivers survey 
the prairies—Hammurabi, Moses, Pharaoh, 
| Solon, Solomon, the Czsars, Charlemagne, 
Napoleon. No carven motto is more obvi- 
ous than that above the Supreme Court 
bench: “Eyes and ears are poor witnesses 
when the soul is barbarous.” All of the 
ornament has significance and is worked 
into the fabric of the building. 

The Goodhue family are oldtime Con- 


| necticut dwellers. Architect Goodhue was 


| born in Pomfret Hill. Not for him was the 
European interlude enjoyed by most archi- 


| tecture students. At the age of 16 he went 





istinguished for Desks 


For desks demanding distinguished appointments—the desk in the president's 
office or in a beautifully furnished living room—these finely made clocks of 
great dignity but diminutive size! Famous Seth Thomas workmanship makes 


each clock a good “buy” at the price quoted. (Top) Dallas—swinging ma- 
hogany frame; 3-inch dial. $12.50 (Left) Eden—very smart, very accu- 
rate; of inlaid mahogany, 3-inch dial. $25.00 (Right) Comax—2% -inch 


dial; beautifully encased in 
polished mahogany. $11.25 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS 
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from Russel’s Collegiate & Commercial 
Institute in New Haven to Manhattan 
where he began drawing classical orders 
under the tutelage of Architect James Ren- 
wick for more than six years. This able 


mentor disciplined his pupil’s design sense, - 


his pen and pencil technique, later famed 
for its own sake. Then Architect Goodhue 


n 








THE LATE GREAT GOODHUE 


Again the Nebraskans found fault. 


went to Boston where he soon became the 
partner of Ralph Adams Cram in a firm 
(Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson) destined to 
rank with such partnerships as McKim, 
Mead & White or Carrere and Hastings. 
Architect Cram was and is a devout, 
learned Episcopalian Gothicist, medieval- 
ist. Architect Goodhue soon returned to 
Manhattan to superintend the firm’s office 
there. 

A rift developed between the partners. 
The inventive Goodhue Gothic and the 
Cram Gothic—orthodox archaeological— 
could not go hand in hand. In 1914 Archi- 
tect Goodhue began practice for himself. 
He then did his most noted work, includ- 
ing transitory palaces of Arabian Nights 
grandeur for the San Diego Exhibition, 
the Baltimore Cathedral, three of Man- 
hattan’s chief churches.* Over the Bridal 
Door of fashionable St. Thomas he placed 
two lovers’ knots in Gothic tracery, one ot 
them cleverly modeled to reveal a dollar 
sign. Great was the resulting furor. Sedate 
parishioners still deny that the sign is 
there. 

Architect Goodhue was mercurial, head- 
strong, prone to sudden anger but funda- 
mentally affectionate, modest, shy. His 
beliefs were unorthodox, his moral scru- 
ples of painful intensity, His ashes now 
rest in a magnificent tomb in the Chapel of 
the Intercession. On the surface carved in 
bas-relief by Lee Lawrie is his image lying 
in state like the images above the tombs 
of ancient Gothic kings. 

Believing that architects are born, not 
made, Architect Goodhue once said: 
“There are too many architects anyhow 
and the education of more should be 
discouraged.” 


*The Chapel of the Intercession, St. Vincent 
Ferrer, St. Bartholomew’s. 
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BOOKS 


Grand Manner 


Sworps AND Roses—Joseph Herges- 
heimer—Knopf ($3.50) 

Author Hergesheimer’s concept of the 
Civil War does not startle. He employs 
no impelling format such as Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet’s in John Brown’s Body. In 
his graceful manner he merely fashions 
what his publishers are pleased .to call 
belles lettres. In spite of this he com- 
mands a host of readers. Sensitive to 
nuances of a by-gone age, he distills the 
essence of proverbial Southern romance, 
imprisons it in luxuriant prose: “The deep 
South, like a conservatory, was sweet with 
flowers. The isolated burial grounds, ap- 
proached by avenues of cedars, and shaded 
with willows and live oaks and linden, 
were planted with white flowers—Cape 
jasmines, bridal wreath, white japonica, 
sweet alyssum and white althea. In the 
strange white radiance of Alabama moon- 
light white flowers—Cherokee roses, the 
night-blooming cereus, moon flowers and 
honey-suckle—were sweeter than at any 
other time... . 

“Vet, against all that tenderness of 
beauty, in spite of an apparent transcend- 
ent peace, the intense heat bred its inten- 
sity of emotion, a dangerous bitterness of 
conviction, hatred together with loyalty 
and a fatal pride. The deep South re- 
acted deeply, darkly, from its heart; its 
passions were not tempered by deliberate 
intelligence. It had, together with its fine- 
ness, an unrestrained brutality of act de- 
structive like the blaze of its sun. It had 
an integrity but it was not the measured 
dignity of mind. Its integrity lay in the 
virtues of extreme loyalty and unassailable 
courage. It was magnificent in battle, in 
battle rather than in war. It was, after 
all, General Lee, Virginia, who led the 
South; but he had Alabama tigers to lead; 
men born for fighting, capable of fighting 
throughout all their long or short lives. 
They made the four years of the Con- 


federacy possible. Then they too van- 
ished.” 

The scene set, Hergesheimer silhouettes 
against it nine representative actors: 
... the eloquent Mr. Yancey; Varina 
Howell who loved Jefferson Davis all her 
life; Pierre Gustave Toutant-Beauregard, 
cast in an obligation of honor dark and 
ringing like bronze; Albert Sidney John- 
ston in the loneliness of early Texas; Cap- 
tain Maffitt driving precarious steamboats, 
heavy with cotton, and priceless with 
morphia and powder and gold, into the 
blockaded night; Nathan Forrest charging 
at the head of his troops, with his great 
sabre ground to a razor edge; Belle Boyd, 


TIME 


who was more dangerous, more destruc- 
tive, than canister or solid shot; Jeb 
Stuart decorated with a rose, wound in a 
yellow silk sash; and John Worsham, a 
foot soldier with Stonewall Jackson in the 
Great Valley.” 

Most ably cast are Jeb Stuart, whom 
some thought greater than Jackson; and 
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© Wide World 
AUTHOR HERGESHEIMER 
“God knows why I keep on!” 


Belle Boyd, for: “A female spy is an 
engaging creature, but in crinoline she has 
an especial, a romantic and absurd, 
charm.” 

The Author. Stolid in appearance, 
Hergesheimer’s round face and _ owlish 
goggles belie his predilection for romance. 
Of old Pennsylvania Dutch stock, he at- 
tended Quaker school with indifferent suc- 
cess, listlessly studied painting, blundered 
into a careet of writing which will be long 
remembered for The Three Black Pennys, 
Java Head, Cytherea, San Cristébal de la 
Habana. In lush West Chester, Penn., 
where airedales gambol clumsily on the 
lawn and bullfrogs croak monotonous love 
at dusk, he inhabits a picturesque house. 

He delights to slander horses, which he 
is unable to ride, as “high, grotesque ani- 
mals,” but he does his writing in somno- 
lent, horsey Charleston, S. C. Last week 
he appeared in Manhattan to help publicize 
his new book. Wearing a blazing orange 
sweater under his grey suit, he told his pub- 
lic things old and new about himself: how 
he once studied to be a painter; wrote for 
twelve years before he sold a line; has not 


Time readers may obtain post- 


paid, promptly, any book of any U. S. 
publisher, by communicating with Ben T E 
Boswell, Time, Inc., enclosing check 

or money-order to cover regular retail 


price. If price is unknown, send $5 and 


BEN BOSWELL 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


205 East 42nd St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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much use for women writers; does all his 
“stuff” in longhand first; is a fool to keep 
on writing because it is such exhausting 
work (‘God knows why I keep on!”); 
would like to be, if he could live his life 
over, “the fat, spoiled son of a midwestern 
manufacturer with lots of money to spend 
on a drugstore full of girls.” 
a 
Evolution in Parvo 

JeHOVAH’s Day — Mary 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50) 

A competent novelist, Mary Borden has 
set in frameworks of nice prose such swift 
tumultuous stories as Jane, Our Stranger 
and Flamingo. But none of her past work 
presaged the ambitious conception, the 
flights of rhetoric displayed in her present 
work, which is the story of Evolution re- 
duced to the limits of the popular novel. 
Jehovah’s “day,” a million years in human 
reckoning, dawns with Eryops, fat and 
repulsive Mud Puppy who dragged himself 
from primordial slime; ends with Pere- 
grine, fat and lovable scientist who rose to 
planes of pure intellect, and his wife Ann 
who reached for realms of pure spirit only 
to be dragged back to the slough of human 
passions. 

The human types chosen to epitomize 
extant evolutionary types are the horse- 
faced woman of London society; the 
young aviator who just misses loving his 
machine more than his woman; Martha, 
earthy female; Patrick, vivid sensualist in 
restless search of the meaning of life. By 
ordinary standards, their story is howling 
melodrama, but in a setting of cosmic pro- 
portions it fades to the decent outlines of 
engrossing human narrative. 

Lost in the eerie privacy of a London 
fog, Ann and Patrick recognize that their 
life-long friendship is love, the real thing. 
Lest they shatter the life of Ann’s gentle 
husband, Peregrine, Patrick escapes to the 
Midlands there to conduct relief among 
striking miners—and seduce their hand- 
somest daughter, Martha. In a feverish 
vision Ann realizes what has happened, 
pines for Patrick. 

The horse-faced woman snaps at the 
situation, meat for malicious machinations, 
invites Patrick and Ann and Martha to 
her Mediterranean castle. For seven days 
the mistral blows them all madly sane. 
Martha pitches herself over a cliff into a 
raging forest-fire; Ann returns wanly to 
Peregrine. 


Borden — 


a ee 
Manana 


To-morrow Never Comes—Robert L. 
Duffus—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50) 

In one of those pleasant South American 
republics where blood is hot and daggers 
sharp, Latin temperament turns law clerk 
into general, army-sergeant into dictator, 
dictator into corpse. Rafael, the law 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Tae Pataway—Henry Williamson, Dutton, $2.50. Poignant story 
of a modern youth, mystic and yet not ridiculous. (See Time, 
April 15.) 

Preopte — Edgar Wallace, Doubleday, Doran, $2.00. Informal 
autobiography, lavish with people and incidents. (April 15.) 


Dark Hester—Anne Douglas Sedgwick, Houghton Mifflin, $2.50. 
The story of contrasting generations cast in a bright artificial 
mould. (April 15.) 


Pére Marquette — Priest, Pioneer, and Adventurer. Agnes 


Ben Boswell will remit correct change. ——— Oe 


(April 15.) 
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ith aiien that talk 


.. at a price that whispers 


Swing *““by word of mouth”’ is effective be- 
cause it is personal, vivid, convincing. Selling 
“by word of Multigraph” is effective for the 
same reasons. Multigraph letters talk. 

The fill-in of a letter produced on the Ad- 


dressing Multigraph is as personal as a hand- 


shake. There is no interrupting break between 
the fill-in, salutation, and body of the letter 
because type is identical for all three. The 


same ribbon, the same pressure produces all 


three at the same time. And to give the final 
touch of convincing sincerity, a long-hand 
signature is added. 


And because all of this, together with the 
addressing of the envelope, is done by a 
single revolution of the drum, the economy of 
Multigraph letters is as marked as their 
easily demonstrated sales effectiveness. 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


1834 East 40th Street Cleveland, Ohio 


Write for This Booklet 


“Direct Mail and the Multi- 
graph”’ is a discussion of 
modern direct mail adver- 
tising— and how to make 
it more effective. Mail the 
coupon for a copy. 


THE MUL 
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clerk, happened to be “nephew” to the 
canon of the cathedral. That was power- 
fully to his advantage; but his friendship 
for Sergeant Domingo, ancient soldier- 
plailosopher, was to more immediate pur- 
pose. 

For Rafael had had the misfortune to 
fall in love with Vitoria of the mellifluous 
eyes, Vitoria whom General Hernandez 
had marked for his own. With the gen- 
eral Rafael drove, laudably, a bargain: 
give him and Vitoria one night undis- 
turbed and on the morrow he, Rafael, 
would surrender himself for slaughter. 

Rafael and Vitoria had their night. Be- 
fore dawn the revolution broke. Hernan- 
dez was shot. Sergeant-Dictator appointed 
Rafael general in his place. The wise old 


soldier had been predicting revolution: 


| “To be governed at all is bad enough, but 


to be governed by the same man for one, 
two, three, years—that is more than 
any one ought to be asked to endure. 
Always the same face, always the same 
proclamations, always the same way of 
stealing money. It is like having only 
one woman.” 

An effervescent story, eminently read- 
able, To-morrow Never Comes is running- 
fire satire on politics and love, Nordic in- 
hibitions, Latin excesses. 


i once 
Callaghan of Canada 


A Native Arcosy—Morley Callaghan— 
Scribner’s ($2.50) 

Last year Morley Callaghan of Canada 
wrote Strange Fugitive, and was promptly 
likened to Ernest Hemingway of Michi- 
gan for his brusque, compact style, in- 
tently modern. His characters, of mid- 
dling low mentality; his incidents, grim 
and macabre in their humor, smacked of 
contacts as a newspaper reporter. 

This year Author Callaghan furthers his 
reputation by a collection of stories, one 
of which—far from the best—was in- 
cluded in The American Caravan (arty 
anthology). A better story is entitled “A 
Predicament,” and concerns a young priest 
disturbed at confessional by a drunk who 
thinks he is on a street car, and demands 
to be let off at the corner of King and 
Yonge. The young priest, sliding the panel 


| between him and the drunk, recognizes the 


grating sound as the same noise made by 
the closing doors of a street car. Fearful 
of unseemly disturbance, uncertain what 
to do, he prolongs a confession at the 
women’s panel, chides the penitent for 
lying, suggests that she say a little prayer 
whenever she feels she is going to lie. 
Then he turns to the other side of the 
confessional, hesitates, says three “Our 
Fathers” and three “Hail Marys,” and 
growls to the drunk: “Step lively there; 
this is King and Yonge. Uo you want to 
go past your stop?” The drunk lumbers 
off. The priest looks forward to a sleep- 


less night. 
ee ree 


Mention 


Tue STRANGE Necessity—R e becca 
West—Doubleday Doran ($3). Art being 
the strange necessity, Miss West attempts 
to analyze what and why it is—in essays 
that are brilliant, stimulating, often arbi- 
trary and mistaken. James Joyce, Arnold 
Bennett, Sherwood Anderson, Sinclair 
Lewis, are among those analysed. 
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Black Horse Oliver 


Surprise shivered the book world last 
week, when the winner of the annual $1,000 
(plus publicity) Pulitzer Prize for the best 
novel of 1928 was unofficially revealed to 
be a novel called Victim and Victor, by a 
man named John Rathbone Oliver. Wise 
literary prophets had been forecasting win- 
ners and raising authorial hopes, but none 
had mentioned Victim and Victor. It was 
a literary dark horse blacker than night. 


The sudden rise to publicity of Victim 
and Victor caught the book trade unaware. 
Clerks went scurrying around looking 
under counters to see if they had any in 
stock. The novel was published last De- 
cember by the Religious Book Department 
of Macmillan Co. It was reviewed in due 
course. Here and there a big-time reviewer 
was favorable but there was no concerted 
beating of the tomtoms such as heralds a 
volume bound for success of esteem and 
money. 

The Pulitzer awards are not officially an- 
nounced until May. Dr. Richard Burton, 
chairman of the prize jury, let slip the 
news about Author Oliver’s book in a lec- 
ture on “Types of Contemporary Litera- 
ture” at the University of Minnesota. Up- 
ton Sinclair’s Boston would have been a 
winner, he said, but for its “socialistic 
tendencies.” 

Without tumult and tomtoms, Author 
Oliver has had literary success before now. 
His novel Fear, published two years ago, 
also by Macmillan’s Religious Book De- 
partment, has achieved eleven printings. 
Victim and Victor has had one large print- 
ing since December. Both are on the same 
general theme: the healing power, spiritual, 
mental, physical, that may lie in the co- 
operative work of an understanding physi- 
cian and an intelligent minister. The hero 
of Victim and Victor is a priest unfrocked 
for drunkenness. Author Oliver, a Doctor, 
was an unfrocked minister from 1923 to 
1927, is now practising psychiatry and 
c:iminology in Baltimore. 

An Oliver autobiography, Foursquare, 
will be published next autumn by Mac- 
millan. Other books of his include: The 
Good Shepherd, The Six Pointed Cross in 
the Dust. 


ones 


Obscene 


Manhattan Publisher Donald Friede, 
president of Covici-Friede Corp., formerly 
of the late Boni & Liveright, was con- 
victed in Boston last week for violation of 
the Massachusetts statute forbidding dis- 
tribution of objectionable literature. The 
book: Author Theodore Dreiser’s An 
American Tragedy. The book’s theme: 
how U. S. conventions and his own limita- 
tions caused a young man to murder his 
sweetheart. 


— a 


Not Obscene 


Publisher Friede (see above) rushed 
from Boston to Manhattan to appear be- 
fore a Court of Special Sessions. There 
his company’s novel, The Well of Loneli- 
ness by Authoress Radclyffe Hall of Eng- 
land, was being attacked by the Society 
lor the Suppression of Vice. Three judges 
decided this book was not obscene. The 
book’s theme: Lesbianism. 


TIME 


The only 


steel casement 
windows supplied 
complete with 


screens 


N OW, for the first time, 
you can get Fenestra 
steel casements—frames, 
swing leaves, hardware 
—and screens complete 
— all made by ove manu- 
facturer. This is the most 
outstanding improve- 
ment since the inception 
of steel windows. 

The metal screens are 
built to fit flat against 
the inside of the case- 
ment frame, They are definitely a 
part of the window. They com- 
pletely solve your screening problem. 

All hardware, manipulated from 
inside, operates through the screen to 
open or close the swing leaves on 
the outside, Screens need never be 
touched, but can be removed or re- 
placed in a jiffy, if desired. 

Both sides of the window may be 
washed, either from the outside 
without coming into the house, or 
from the inside without sitting on 
the sill. 

Besides this latest patented im- 
provement, Fenestra Casements have 
many other advantages— all reasons 
why you will want them in your 
new home. Their slender frames and 
muntins admit maximum daylight. 
Swing leaves reach out to welcome 
fair weather, yet close snug-tight 
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NEW! EXCLUSIVE! 


Fenestra Screen CAasements 


Fenestra swings leaves are easily opened and closed through 
the screens which need not be touched. 


against storms— 
always at a finger’s 
touch, because 
steel does not warp 
or stick. 
Standardized ina 
variety of types 
which harmonize 
with any architec- 
tural design, these 
windows are sur- 
prisingly low in 
cost, — little if any more than ordi- 
nary windows equipped with screens. 


Screens easily and 
quickly removed 
or replaced. 


Detroit Steel Products Company, 

3103 East Grand Boulevard, 

Detroit, Michigan. 
Please send me free: 

() “Decorating with Casements,” an illustrated 
booklet on window draping. 

( ) Details of the new Fenestra Screen Casements. 


nestra 


screen casements of steel 
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To Do More Business 
in the South 


New Orleans, nearest American metropolitan port to 
Latin America and the Panama Canal—distribution 
center of the South—offers an unusual opportunity 
for sales. 


Here a strong, dependable bank can be an invalua- 
ble aid. .The Canal Bank, through nearly a hundred 
years of service, has won a dominant position in the 
South. Its trade and credit information, and world- 
wide connections, can be of helpful and immediate 
service to you. 


Our officers will take pleasure in explaining how we 
can serve your individual needs at New Orleans. An 
inquiry today may prove mutually advantageous. 


Write forour NEW ORLEANS BOOK, 
which outlines an interesting side of the 
South’s Commercial Progress since 1831 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS _ 


The CANAL 


BANK AND [RUST Co. 
of New Orleans 
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Fragments Swept 

Consolidation is the current railroad 
cry. Like vaudeville jugglers, pitching 
lamps and crockery deftly aloft, are heads 
of great U. S. rail systems throwing and 
catching the little roads upon whom they 
have merger designs. At times, however, 
the juggler’s eye tires, his hand wavers. 


JUGGLER LOREE 


“Drop it! Drop it!” 


Furthermore, the railroad juggler usually 
has the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shrieking “Drop it! Drop it!’ from the 
front row. So occasionally there is a 
crash, and bits of dishes and lamp chim- 
neys lie, Humpty-Dumpty like, on the 
stage floor. 

Last week the final fragments of one 
unfortunate juggle went dustbin-bound. 
The juggler was Leonor F. Loree, able 
head of Delaware & Hudson. His per- 
formance was called The Fifth Trunk Line. 
The broken pieces were 135,000 shares of 
Cotton Belt (St. Louis Southwestern 
R. R.). These shares were sold by the 
Kansas City Southern to a Manhattan 
holding company; the sale having been 
dictated by the I. C. C. With them went 
the last vestige of the Fifth Trunk Line 
which Juggler Loree had spent some four 
years attempting to construct. For union 
of the Kansas City Southern and the Cot- 
ton Belt was essential to the southern por- 
tion of the Loree plan. The northern 
portion has, of course, long since collapsed. 

So passes from the rail consolidation 
stage Juggler Loree, shrewd and potent but 
faced with too heavy odds. Two of his 
stage “properties’—the Wabash and the 
Lehigh Valley roads—are prominent in the 
present rail-merger performance. Head- 
liners of this program are the Two Van 
Sweringens, Oris Paxton and Mantis 
James. 


-To the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion came last week a somewhat peculiar 
request. Briefly, the petitioner—Nickel 
Plate R. R.—asked permission to acquire 
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stock control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
road. Oddity of the request lay in the fact 
that last month the I. C. C. ordered the 
Nickel Plate to dispose of all its holdings 
in Wheeling & Lake Erie. This order has 
not been rescinded, but the Van Swer- 
ingens (Nickel Plate owners) blandly ask 
for all, having been told that they could 
have nothing.* No blind optimists, the 
Van Sweringens possibly were asking for 
control of the Wheeling as an emphatic 
method of objecting to the road getting 
into the hands of the Taplin interests, 
who are also closely eyeing it. 


“High Place for Fish” 

Many, many years ago, before the two 
deadly products of the White Man—fire- 
arms and fire-water—had dispossessed the 
Indian from his native soil, the Red Men, 
in what is now New Hampshire, frequently 
visited the Place of the Swift Waters, and 
particularly one portion of those waters 
known as the High Place for Fish. In the 
Indian language, Place of the Swift Waters 
was Merru-asquam-ack, and High Place 
for Fish was Namos-kee-et. The Whites 
translated the former into Merrimac and 
the latter into Amoskeag. So when, along 
in 1831, a big cotton mill was built in the 
High Place for Fish along the Place of the 
Swift Waters, the cotton mill was named 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Co., and was 
located on the Merrimac River. 

Famed among U. S. textile plants be- 
came Amoskeag; countless were the cotton 
bales it turned into cotton cloth. A 1927 
textile survey rated Amoskeag as world’s 
largest cotton maker. Its cottons, its wools 
and its rayons kept busy 800,000 spindles, 
25,000 looms. Wherever textiles were men- 
tioned, New England mills and Amoskeag 
were among the first to be named. 

But the Waters have not been so Swift 
lately, and the Place for Fish has not stood 
so high. Amoskeag’s 1928 report was last 
week read by Amoskeag Treasurer Frederic 
Christopher Dumaine. Outstanding fea- 
ture of the report was Treasurer Du- 
maine’s promise to “keep the mills running 
here as long as I can.” Ominous was this 
remark, yet apparently not unjustified. 
The report showed a loss from operations 
of $960,698. Among expenses were some 
$860,000 interest on bonds, $700,000 local 
taxes, $1,000,000 repairs, $337,000 for new 
machinery, $95,000 for moving machinery 
from Fitchburg to Manchester. Other 
items were bad debts and outlay for print- 
ing new securities. 

“Making up the income account in the 
way prescribed by the government,” said 
the report, “the result of the year’s opera- 
tions is a net loss before depreciation of 
$583,000, and, in addition, there is a 
charge of $1,139,412 for depreciation. 
Local taxes . . . were a great handicap in 
such difficult times.” 


*The Nickel Plate argument runs somewhat as 
follows: The I. C. C. order told Nickel Plate, 
New York Central and Baltimore & Ohio to dis- 
pose of their Wheeling stock. The New York 
Central and the B. & O. anticipated this order 
by transferring their stock to Allegheny Corp., 
Van Sweringen holding company. Objection might 
be taken to joint control of the Wheeling by 
three roads, but its control by one road is quite 
another matter. 


Exports, Imports 


A convention is usually an occasion upon 
which tycoons who are not orators deliver 
speeches prepared for them by secretaries 
who are not writers. This handicap, 
coupled with the further hazard that con- 
vention speeches are generally highly con- 
ventional, tends to throw the value of a 
convention upon the personal contacts 
established rather than upon the official 
business transacted. Thus it is somewhat 
questionable whether the Sixteenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Convention at Balti- 
more last week made any epochal advances 
in the solution of problems of foreign 
trade. Still many an Exporter met many 
an Importer; many sound, if not startling, 
pronouncements were made concerning 
international commerce; and everybody 
appeared to be agreed upon the fact 
that foreign trade was an exceedingly 
good thing and that there ought to be 
more of it. 


The Convention opened with a few well 
Hoover-chosen words from Washington; 
then came many another greeting radioed 
from absent speakers in distant lands, on 
distant seas. During the long-distance con- 
versations there was heard the loud pop- 
ping of a champagne cork. No illegal pop 
was popped, however, as the report pro- 
ceeded from the Berlin hotel of Ernst Fil- 
singer, head of the Export Managers’ Club 
of New York. Exporter Filsinger told the 
delegates that he was very sorry not to be 
in Baltimore with them. Then he made his 
champagne cork pop, thus testifying to 
the miracles of modern science and per- 
haps to the alleviating circumstances of 
his absence. 

The Convention then settled down to 
its speechmaking program. Principal open- 
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RosBertT PATTERSON LAMONT 
He told what experts told him. 


ing day speech was delivered by Robert 
Patterson Lamont, U. S. Secretary of 
Commerce. No stranger to foreign trade 
problems is Secretary Lamont, whose busi- 
ness experience includes terms of service 
with Armour, Dodge Bros., American 
Radiator and International Harvester. He 
waved no flags, cheered no cheers, said that 
growth was the normal condition of inter- 
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Profit Possibilities 


American Appraisals fre- 


quently include reports on 


the value of enterprises in 


terms of their ability to pro- 


duce earnings. Bankers find 


these notable for the breadth 


of the study, the dispassion- 


ate weighing of all evidence. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 








ole of 


a All Salt Water Construction 


Specifications 

Length 27 ft; beam 6 ft, 7 ins.; draft 
23 ins.; V bottom type; all oak and 
mahogany 10-passenger runabout. 
115 h. p. Continental 8 cyl. motor, 
Paragon reverse gear, Groco cil 
cooler, Zenith carburetor, Autolite 
electrical equipment, A. C. mechan- 
ical gasoline pump. All bronze fast- 
enings and fittings including bronze 
knees instead of oak Complete 
equipment with running lights, 
speedometer, heat indicator, oil 
pressure gauge. ammeter, gasoline 
gauge, windshield, anchor, horn. fire 
extinguisher, life preservers. self- 
bailing pump and tools. 


The Meteor Motor Car Co. 


PIQUA, OHIO, U. S. A. 


$1750 


Meteor direct sales eliminate the 
25 to 40% commission allowed 
dealers. The Meteor will compare 
favorably with any power boat sell- 
ing at $3000. Present price can 
not be guaranteed because of the 
heavy increase in the cost of brass 
and copper parts. There is only 
one price, which is absolutely the 
same to every one 


Speed 30 Miles 
per Hour 


Photographed at the New York Show 
where the boat created a sensation 
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national trade, that the best formula for 
future success was a continuation of the 
same methods that have brought foreign 


| trade to its present stature. Modest, he 


referred frequently to what experts had 


| told him; most of the “experts” being his 


own subordinates. Thus quietly, unsensa- 
tionally, the Hoover Administration and 
the man who is virtually Hoover-successor 
as Commerce Secretary made their first 
official contact with U. S. industry. 


What Convention delegates did not need 


| to be told, what ordinary U. S. citizens 


are perhaps not so familiar with, is the fact 


| that during 1928 exports totalled $5,129,- 


000,000 and imports $4,091,000,000, leav- 
ing approximately a billion dollar excess 
of exports over imports. Exports increased 
about $263,000,000 during 1928, imports 
decreased about $94,000,000. There ac- 
tually were more goods imported in 1928 
than in 1927, but the dollar valuation was 
smaller, chiefly owing to price declines in 
silk, rubber and especially sugar. 
Exports. Leading U. S. export, by a 
wide margin, was unmanufactured cotton, 
of which almost a billion dollars worth 
was shipped. Then came petroleum and its 
products, automobiles and their parts, and 
machinery, all bunched around the half 
billion mark. These four leaders accounted 


| for about half of the total 1928 exports. 
| Wheat (including flour) held fifth place, 


but declined sharply during the year. 


| Value of the ten leading exports (in mil- 


lions of dollars) : 
Unmanufactured cotton 
Petroleum & products 
Automobiles & accessories 
Machinery 
Wheat & flour 
Packing-house products 
Iron & steel mill products 
Tobacco (unmanufactured ) 
Copper .. 
Cotton manufactures. . 134.7 


oo ¢ ~) mens bt nwo 


| The automobile industry ranked high in 
| the export of finished products, shipping 
| $263,000.000 worth of passenger cars 
| alone. Gasoline exports totalled $231,- 


970,000. 
Imports. Except for cotton and tobacco 


| U. S. exports were primarily manufactured 


articles; imports, however, were chiefly 
commodities in their natural state. Thus 
the four leading 1928 imports were raw 


| silk, coffee, crude rubber, and cane sugar, 


these four making up more than one-fourth 
of total imports. Paper (newsprint), how- 
ever, ranked fifth, more than four -billion 


| pounds of newsprint arriving to quench 
| the U. S. thirst for sporting extras and 


Sunday editions. Testimony to U. S. pros- 
perity was given by the importation of 
$57,100,000 in diamonds and $65,800,000 


| in art works. Of the four leaders, only 
| coffee showed an increase, though price 
| declines alone accounted for decreases mn 


rubber and sugar. Silk decreased both in 


quantity and value. The ten leading 1928 
| imports were: 


Silk (raw) 368.0 
Coffee 309.6 
Rubber (crude) 244.9 
Sugar (cane) 207.0 
re 156.4 
Hides & skins ; 150.8 
Petroleum & products 132.8 
Furs & mfgs. . : 118.4 
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Tune in...on each ae 
of your business every morning 


This method gives you the vital facts 
and figures every morning at nine 


_ the general who is directing his army, the suc- 
cessful executive must keep in touch with every 
unit of his organization every day. 

And the kind of reports that enable him to reach 
his objective consist of cold figures—brought right up 
to the minute. “Everything’s fine,” may sound encour- 
aging from a department head, but your decisions 
reflect a much truer picture when you act on concrete 
evidence: “Shipments 1525”; ‘“‘sales $21,350”; “cash 
in banks, $49,780” ... and so on. 

With Elliott-Fisher you get these vital figures every 
day... from every department of your business. Not 
a month old or a week old, but posted up to the very 
hour when business closes for the day. The next 


morning a summary is placed on your desk showing 
exactly what was accomplished the day before. 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting-Writing Machines 
GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Elliott-Fisher Accounting- Writing Equipment gives 
you complete control by placing the essential figure 
facts in front of you before they become ancient history. 

Without adding a man to your payroll, or in any way 
confusing your present plan, Elliott-Fisher machines 
consolidate your accounting methods into a single, 
unified plan. Hundreds of business firms that are dis- 
tinguished by their efficient management, use Elliott- 
Fisher. 

We'd like to tell you more about the part that Elliott- 
Fisher plays in their success. Use the coupon below 
and we shall be glad to send 
you fullinformation. If you 


wish, our representative 
will call. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 


Name. 





Address 
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Paper (base stocks) 

Copper 

Customers. Best U. S. customer is Can- 
ada, which buys more goods from the 
U. S. and sells more to the U. S. than any 
other country. During 1928, Canada went 
into first place as best buyer of U. S. 
goods, passing the United Kingdom. The 
two together account for about one-third 
of all U. S. exports. Much of the grain 
exported to Canada is actually en route to 
the British Isles, however, which leaves 
Canada’s leadership somewhat unstable. 

Exports to South America showed a 
general increase, Argentine buying almost 
10% more U. S. merchandise in 1928 than 
in 1927. Increases both in Argentina and 
Brazil, also in Mexico, resulted chiefly 
from U. S. autos southern bound. Low 
sugar prices were reflected in declining ex- 
ports to Cuba. 

Exports to Germany showed consider- 
able decrease, but large gains by France 
and Italy helped show a general addition 
in Continental purchasing power. Ger- 
many bought more automobiles, less wheat, 
cotton and flour; remained best Conti- 
nental customer. 


1928 exports to China were almost 50% 
greater than in 1927, China buying slightly 
more U. S. merchandise than Italy. Ex- 
ports to Japan also expanded (12% over 
1927), Japan outranking all the Conti- 
nental countries except Germany. Chinese 
were enthusiastic buyers of leaf tobacco, 
cigarets and illuminating oil; Japan 
leaned toward cotton and automobiles. 

Ten best 1928 customers (in millions of 
dollars) : 


United Kingdom 
Germany 

Japan 

France 

Argentina 

China 

Italy 

Netherlands 
Australia 


Imports. Canada, largest purchaser of 
U. S. goods, was also the country for 
whose merchandise the most U. S. dollars 
were spent. Not the British Isles, however, 
but Japan attracted the next largest U. S. 
expenditure. Of the three countries, how- 
ever, only imports from Canada showed 
an increase. Decline in silk prices ac- 
counted for the Japanese shrinkage, decline 
in tin prices for the British. Paper (news- 
print) and copper were the Canadian 
products that chiefly swelled Canada’s in- 
come. 

General was the decline in U. S. im- 
ports from Europe and Asia; general was 
the increase from South America. Ger- 
many showed the only major European in- 
crease, selling potash, sulphate of am- 
monia, hides, gloves and sulphite pulp in 
large quantities. Greece and Italy suffered 
from a decline in tobacco imports, France 
from decreases in silk and olive oil. The 
rise in coffee imports assured increased 
purchases from Brazil, Columbia and 
Venezuela, the two last also adding to 
their crude petroleum sales. Chile copper 
and Chile sodium nitrate accounted for 
the Chilean gain. Low prices for silk and 
rubber resulted in smaller purchases from 





Radiograms go direct to nearly all 
points on the globe. This avoids the 


halts and errors that often occur in 
relayed messages. Because of this 
greater accuracy Radiograms are the 
preferred message service of leading 


banks, exporters, importers and 


great industrials. 


For the sake of 


dependability . . . mark all messages 


Via RCA 


Quickest Way to All the World 


Fite Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Cen- 
traland South America at any RCA or Postal 
Telegraph Office; to Hawaii, Japan and the 
Far East at any RCA or Western Union 


Office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 


RCA Communications, Inc. 
Central Radio Office—ALWAYS OPEN 
64 Broad Street, New York City 
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all Oriental countries except India. The 
ten countries selling the most goods (mil- 
lions of dollars) to the U. S. in 1928 were: 

Canada 

Japan .... 

United Kingdom 

Germany . 

rani ....... 

British Malaya 

Cuba 

France . 

China .. 

British India 


Able U. S. Men 

U. S. stockholders in British General 
Electric Co., Ltd., last week congratulated 
themselves upon the brains & brawn of the 
two representatives whom they had last 
month (Time, April 1) sent to London. 
For well had Commissioners Thomas 
Lincoln Chadbourne and Herbert Bayard 
Swope performed their duties. True, Com- 
missioner Chadbourne had been taken with 
a chill, and both Commissioners Chad- 
bourne & Swope had excursioned to Paris, 
there to witness a contemporary demon- 
stration of the ancient truth that one horse 
can run faster than another. But between 
chills, thrills, the U. S. representatives 
had also won a complete, a memorable, a 
monumental victory. For last week Sir 
Hugo Hirst, British G. E.’s Managing Di- 
rector, announced that his company’s 
“British Only” stock issue had been uncon- 
ditionally withdrawn. Thus the principle 
of financial internationalism was _thor- 
oughly vindicated; thus the U. S. financier 
can send his dollars across the ocean, con- 
fident that they will meet with at least a 
civil reception. 

Somewhat a grudging loser was Sir 
Hugo, however, whose head, though 
bloodied, remained unbowed. His capitula- 
tion, obviously forced, hinted at unspeci- 
fied outside interests that had compelled 
the abandonment of a highly reasonable 
position. “Certain proposals, for which I 
have made myself responsible, . . . have 
become the subject of an acute contro- 
versy on a stage much wider than that, 
of the company itself. . . . Proposals 

. made with the sole object of increas- 
ing the prosperity of the company... 
prompted by my view that the preponder- 
ating interests in our great industry should 
always be in British hands. . . . I have 
always held the view that our scheme did 
not prejudice property rights . . . any of 
our shareholders . . . nothing was further 
from my mind... my colleagues... . 
However, under all the circumstances . . . 
it has been decided not to proceed with 
these proposals.” 

Gracious were the U. S. representatives, 
victory being the mother of magnanimity. 
Said their statement: “. . . never ques- 
tioned the sincerity of Sir Hugo . . . not 
at all unsympathetic toward his desire . . . 
insisting upon property right . . . negotl- 
ations . . . uniformly pleasant . . . abil- 
. . . ” 
ity. . . Integrity . . . greatest respect. 


——e 


Cut Price 

Extravagant U. S. smokers may pay 15¢ 
for a 15¢ package of cigarets. Shrewd 
cigaret buyers, however, find little diffi- 


culty in getting two packs for a quarter, 
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Woo Henry VIII was conferred the title: “Defender of the Faith” 
—and the confirming document bore a seal of solid gold, executed by 
Benvenuto Cellini. From the dawn of history to the present day the 


seal has been regarded as an inviolable symbol of man’s good faith— 


onder- his guarantee that he would perform his promises. 
should ‘ Bee til ; 
[ have No harm can come to either principal or interest of bonds bearing the 
ne = ernie a guarantee and seal of General Surety Company. When you see. this 
any 0 nvestments " i 

-urther by this Seal guarantee and seal on a bond, you know that it is backed by a 


$12,500,000 fund, and is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 
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Capital and Surplus $12,500,000 
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Eternal Watchfulness 


is the PRICE of SURVIVAL 


Changes in fundamental conditions affecting business 
and finance are constantly reflected in the value of 
securities. Actually, there is no such thing as a per- 
manent investment which one can “put away and for- 
get about,” as one so frequently hears quoted. The 
time when the premier investment of the world, Liberty 
Bonds, sold in the 80’s, is still vivid in the memory of 
those who purchased at par during the World War. 
It is very necessary, therefore, for individual investors, 
banks and institutions to keep a constant check on 
conditions affecting their securities and to augment 
their own good judgment in financial matters with 
reliable information and the opinion of investment 
specialists. 

Realizing the importance of accurate information, we 
maintain a staff of business and financial counselors, 
economists, and security analysts, whose services are 
always at your command. 


A.C.ALLYN*> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MILWAUKEE 

67 W. Monroe St. 30 Broad St. 30 Federal St. Packard Bldg. 110 Mason St. 
MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS DETROIT 
415 So. 2nd Ave. 418 Olive St. Dime Bank Bldg. 405 Montgomery St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A Dividend Paying meses 
Light and Power Corporat 


Common St 


th Excellent Possibilities 


Wi 
Let Us Send You Particulars 
On An Interesting Investment 


Peoples Light and Power or 8% in stock, this security 
Class “A” Common Stock has excellent prospects for 
is of particular interest to higher price levels. 

those who invest for profit ; 


and liberal return. We shall be pleased to mail 


Currently selling around YU @ descriptive folder oil 
$50.00 per share on the day without obligation. 
New York Curb Market Phone Beekman 9900, or 


and paying dividends at the send us your name and ad- 
annual rate of $2.40 incash dress below. 
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G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco 
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one pack for 13¢. At Atlantic & Pacific 
chain stores, indeed, a carton (ten packs) 


| of 15¢ cigarets is sold at $1.14, and R. H. 


Macy & Co., famed price reducer, offers 
the carton at $1.09. Thus the “list price” 
of the largest selling cigarets has been cut 
a penny here, a penny there, and several 
pennies elsewhere. 

Last week these various bad pennies 
turned up at a stockholders’ meeting of 
Schulte Retail Stores Corp. The meeting 
was extremely raucous, with President 
David A. Schulte centre of the storm. 
Hecklers maintained that Schulte directors 
were selling their Schulte stock and that 
Wall Street knew that Schulte earnings 
were shrinking before Schulte stockholders 
had any suspicion that all was not well. 
To them Mr. Schulte replied that no com- 
mon dividends might be paid for the rest 
of the year, that if cut pricing prevailed 
there might be no dividends for the next 
five years, that one of his stores, fighting 
the devil with fire, had cut 15¢ cigarets to 
11¢, that “retailers are going to make a 
legitimate profit or none at all.” Should 
this t1¢ policy be followed at all Schulte 
stores it might well be imitated by the 
United Cigar Stores (allied with Schulte 
through the Union & United Tobacco 
Corp.). President Schulte blamed the 
A & P stores for the general price cutting 
situation. 

Schulte stock, which had a 1928 high of 
674, has had a 1929 low of 233, was selling 
last week at around 24. The 1928 earnings 
were $3.96 a share compared to $4.91 in 
1927. Angry, Mr. Schulte threatened to 
put lunch counters and “novelty” mer- 
chandise in his stores, thus (like United 
Cigar with its Happiness Candy alliance), 
to alleviate cigaret competition by adding 
non-tobacco merchandise. 


>>——_- 


Hudson Head 

Thirty years ago there came to Riker 
Motor Vehicle Co., of Elisabethport, N. J., 
(early auto makers) a young man re- 
cently returned from the Spanish War. 
This Johnny Who Had Come Marching 
Home wanted a job—salary requested, 
$14 weekly. Open-handed, the Riker 
people gave him $15. 

Last week the onetime soldier became 
president of Hudson Motor Car Co. He 
is William J. McAneeny, now president 
both of Hudson and of its allied Essex. 
Coming to Hudson in 1909, as purchasing 
agent, he advanced rapidly, was made 
first Essex president when the company 
was formed (1918). President McAneeny 
succeeds the late R. B. Jackson, who died 
last month in Mentone. 

Prosperous are both divisions of the 
McAneeny family. In March, Hudson 
shipped 44,295 cars, exceeding its March 
1928 (record month) production by almost 
11,000. Hudson-Essex, combined, pro- 
duced more than 108,000 units in the first 
three months of 1929, are scheduled for 
an April production of 45,000. Hudson 
enjoyed a record-breaking first quarter in 
1929, earning $4,567,783 or $2.68 per 
share. Production included 1,585 cars 
sent abroad and 6,178 to Canada, greatest 
Hudson export mark. Plants are operat- 
ing at capacity (1,900 cars daily) but the 
number of cars on hand and with distrib- 
utors is below normal. 
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No Salmon for Cats 


Black and troubled run the waters of 
Alaska’s Yukon River, as they always do 
at April’s end. Cause of the Yukon’s 
blackness: it is stuffed, crammed, jammed 
with malacopterygian teleosteans. By tens 
of thousands they are crowding upstream. 
Waterfalls as high as 15 ft. cannot 
stop them; a flirt of their powerful tails 
puts them over. They plunge under the 
face of higher falls, seeking a tail-hold for 
a second leap. As they hurl their sleek, 
silvery bodies over the falls, it is clear why 
they are called “salmon.” (Latin salmo 
means “a leaper.”) Goal of the jostling, 
leaping fish is the quiet of the Yukon’s 
upper pools. 

Swimming stoutly against the current, it 
will take them all summer to reach the 
headwaters. On the long trip (2,000 
miles) they eat nothing, slowly burning up 
the fat oil they have amassed in the sea. 
In the autumn they reach the clear, placid 
upper reaches of the river. There the 
males, haggard, savage from starvation, 
tear each other with fierce beaklike jaws, 
fighting for mates. The female scoops a 
nest in the sand, squeezes into it from her 
abdomen several thousand ripe eggs. 
Swimming over it, the male fertilizes the 
eggs. Then both lose interest in their 
family, for the founding of which they 
have traveled miles up the river. Covering 
the eggs with sand both male and female 
go off and die. Some fortunate few 
struggle back to the ocean to grow sleek 
and begin the cycle over again next year.* 

Many an Alaskan salmon, however, is 
leaping this April-May not into a water- 
fall but into round tin cans, neatly sealed 
and labeled. These round cans, each of 


them containing one pound of salmon flesh, 


*For generations Scotchmen saw salmon swim 
up and down their rivers, saw small black-barred 
fish swim down to the sea every fall, scratched 
their heads without seeing any connection. One 
day the Duke of Buccleuch’s gamekeeper had a 
suspicion. He caught some of the small black 
fish, kept them all winter in a pool, cried “I told 
you so” when they grew silvery salmon scales 
in the spring. The mystery was solved for 
Scotland and the rest of the civilized world. 
Amerindians and Eskimos had, of course, known 
the secret since Manitou walked on earth and 
talked to men. 








PRESIDENT McANEENY 
Asked $14; bid $15. 


(See p. 60) 


TIME 


are filled in 135 canneries in Alaska and 
in 64 in Washington, Oregon, California. 
Forty-eight cans are packed in a case. In 
1928 the canneries turned out nearly 
7,000,000 cases at about $9 per case (circa 
$60,000,000 worth). In 1927 about 40% 
less salmon jumped into cans than in 
1926 or 1928. This was no surprise to 
salmon packers, who know that every 
third or fourth year, for some mysterious 
reason, the “run” of salmon dwindles 
sharply. Important are these members of 
the salmon family: King, or Chinook 
(Pacific coast, bright, arterial red flesh, 
averages 22 lbs.); Red or Sockeye (Alas- 
kan, dark red flesh, 6 lbs.) ; Coho or Silver 
(Pacific and Alaskan, light red flesh, 7 
Ibs.); Pink or Humpback (Alaskan, pink- 
ish flesh, 4 Ibs.); Chum or Keta (Alaskan, 
colorless flesh, 8 pounds). For every 


6l 


King, silver or Chum salmon that leaps 
into a can this spring there will leap 
(approximately) three Red and four Pink 
salmon. 


“Cat Food” to “King Salmon.” Say 


packers: “Today . . . it is once more re- 
spectable to be in the packing business:” 
Say advertising men: “Advertising has 
undoubtedly contributed in a significant 
way to setting the industry on its feet,” 
Packers of Pink and Chum salmon (about 
60% of the total pack) were worried in 
the spring of 1926. A large run was ex- 
pected, and they already had 1,500,000 
cases left over from the previous year: 
Moreover, an ignorant tradition led sal- 
mon-eaters to prefer Red to Pink. In- 
vestigators for the Associated Salmon 
Packers glumly heard many a housewife 
declare: “I buy it [cheap pink] only for 
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Sea to Manage 


. » «an item which does 
not show under Assets. 


HERE is a tangible factor which decides the in- 
trinsic worth of securities, never itemized in bal- 
ance sheets. This factor is the capacity of a company’s 


management. 


A business must have a product or service which can be 
sold profitably, and sufficient’ working capital. Given 
these, management is then the factor which decides its 


measure of success. 


For thirty years this organization has concerned itself 


chiefly with the capacity of management when considering 
the financing of corporations. To companies with cap- 
able management capital has been provided for extend- 
ing their activities and for increasing their earning power. 
The soundness and potential possibilities of securities is- 
sued to provide such capital depend directly upon the 


ability of a company’s management. 


Onno aes 


Suggested for current investment are four stocks of 
sound, growing and well-managed companies. Descrip- 
tions may be had by requesting Investment List 145 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 





Metropolitan 

Chicago 
= 
G 

LM DORT 


Unequalled transporta- 
tion facilities, and a loca- 
tion close to the nation’s 
centers of population and 
industry are among the 
advantages afforded 
manufacturers in Metro- 
politan Chicago. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
General Offices: 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6,000 


square miles, including the Metropolitan 
Area into which Chicago is growing. - 
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-ScieneeNewsLetter - 


Rare News 


that Fascinates 


‘CIENCE NEWS- 
IY LETTER is_ the_ only 
magazine of its kind. It is a 
weekly that is crammed full 
of choice and unusual hap- 
penings in every branch of 
science. It is so written 
that it can be picked up 
at any hour and read 
lightly. While you will be 
entertained you will be left 
with a refreshing and thrill- 
ing idea of the scientific mar- 
vels this world offers. Sci- 
ence News-Letter rushes you 
news in 14 days—news you 
can’t read in other maga- 
zines for months. You will 
find it unique and thoroughly 
stimulating. 
Introductory offer $2 for 6 

months 
2111 B St. 
Washington, D. C. 














TIME 


my cat.” Foregathered in solemn con- 
clave, the packers decided to put on a 
national advertising campaign. They col- 
lected $200,000, gave it to advertising 
men who staged a national campaign 


| hailing PINK salmon “The King of Food 


Fish,” who also started recipe contests— 
each recipe to be accompanied by a label 
from a PINK salmon can. Sixty thousand 
housewives stopped feeding Pink salmon 
to their cats, sent in 200,000 recipes, bale 
on bale of labels. By July 1, the season’s 
left-over cans were reduced to 500,000. 

This year packers have collected 
$250,000 to use in further educating the 
public in the mysteries of Pink (as op- 
posed to Red) salmon. U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Fisheries O’Malley officially 
opened the campaign with a lecture on 
the Pink salmon, obligingly giving special 
attention to its eatable qualities. He 
pointed at what all experienced salmon- 
eaters know: that no dyed-in-the-wool 
salmon-devourer will ever be afflicted with 
“deficiency diseases’ (scurvy, beri-beri, 
and goitre) because salmon flesh contains 
a high percentage of iodine, best prophy- 
lactic against such diseases. An orchestra 
played sea songs and chanteys “to carry 
to listeners a romantic conception of the 
salmon industry.” There were no refer- 
ences to Cats. 


De Saint Phalles 


When the Manhattan brokerage house 
of de Saint Phalle & Co. last month di- 
vulged (to customers, thence to prying 
newsgatherers) its balance sheet, the other 
614 member houses of the New York Stock 
Exchange confessed their surprise. Neither 
b okerage houses, such as de Saint Phalle, 
nor banking houses, such as J. P. Morgan 
& Co., are inclined to follow corporation 
practice and announce their financial stand- 
ing. De Saint Phalle & Co., revealed total 
assets of some $33,000,000. 

Last week it appeared that the same 
prosperous, socially prominent de Saint 
Phalles* would sponsor yet another inno- 
vation. Within two months, their office 
(at No. 11 Wall St.) will boast Manhat- 
tan’s first electric quotation board. This 
device, which will separate many a “board 
boy” from his $15-a-week job, mechani- 
cally marks up prices as swiftly as the 
new tickers, giving five quotations for each 
stock: the last night’s close, day’s open- 
ing, high, low and latest. As the ticker 
registers a quotation, an operator in the 
central station of the Teleregister types 
it on a keyboard. Each depression of the 
key sends an electric impulse over the 
wires to the brokers’ boards. Western 
Union, 60% stockholders in the Teleregis- 
ter Corp., believes it can cope with a 
10,000,000-share day. 


*At the head of the firm is Fal de Saint 
Phalle, whose clubs include the Knickerbocker, 
the Tuxedo, and the Turf and Field, whose wife 
is the daughter of Mrs. E. Guidet Auchincloss, 
of Paris. The wives of partners Alexandre and 
Count Andre de Saint Phalle are sisters. They 
were Helen and Jacqueline Harper, daughters of 
Donald Harper, of Paris, who has been men- 
tioned for U. S. Ambassador to France. His 
son, Donald Jr., is a partner in de Saint Phalle 
& Co. Partner Francois de Saint Phalle man- 
ages the Philadelphia office. Before forming the 
present firm, Fal de Saint Phalle was a partner 
in Gude, Winmill & Co. The two houses work 
closely together in many an important deal. 
Branches of de Saint Phalle & Co. are scattered 
over Europe: in Paris, Monte Carlo, Cannes, | 
Brussels, Antwerp, Berlin, Zurich. . . . | 
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Capital Stocks of 


Roosevelt Field Inc. 


(New York City District) 


Listed on N. Y. Curb Market 


Central Airport, Inc. 


(Philadelphia-Camden District) 


Complete details concerning 
these stocks may be had 
upon request 


EDWARD B. SMITH 
& CO. 


Members New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston Stock Exchanges 


15 Broad Street, New York 
Philadelphia Boston 





Read How *NAE> Flies— 


Air Mail & Express planes 6,200 
miles each day and night. Write for 
N-A-T monthly Bulletin Board, 
containing up-to-dateAir Mail Map 
and dramatic story of Air Trans- 
port, free on request. Address, 
“Bulletin Board’’— 


National Air Transport, Inc. 
5936 South Cicero Avenue Chicago, Illinois 





In responding to 
anadvertisement, 
say you saw it in 


Ask for booklet “MH-17” 


ey TY 


DETWILER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
Financing — Engineering 
Management of Public Utilities 


11 BRoapway, New YORK 


Washington Baltimore Newark 
NewHaven Stamford Reading 
Easton Pottsville Paterson 
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MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 





Bur 

In Nashville, Tenn., Thomas Overton 
put a cocklebur marked with a red string 
in Edwin Woods’s automobile, found the 
bur later on Mrs. Overton’s dress, shot 
Edwin Woods five times, killed him. 


<a 

Leg 

In Brooklyn, one Sylvester Walker, 
Negro, gave to Rose Redy, his lady-friend, 
a de luxe artificial left leg ($180, tinted to 
match her complexion). Attentions of 
other men to rehabilitated Rose inflamed 
his jealousy, so last week Sylvester 
Walker stormed into her home, demanded 
back his (her) leg. She called police, 
kept the leg. 
Gum 

In Manhattan, one Chick Gum, Chinese 
cafeteria cook, was tossing flapjacks in the 
hurry of early trade one morning last week. 
Of one jack he lost control. Flapping high, 
it curved down into the open neck of the 
Gum undershirt. Chick Gum yowled, got 
a doctor. 


Tramps 

In Manhattan, two wanderlustful spin- 
sters, Helen Calista Wilson and Dr. Elsie 
Reed Mitchell, last week told newsgather- 
ers. how they had tramped 7,600 mi. from 
“Siberia to Turkestan” equipped with a 
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SPINSTER WILSON, SPINSTER MITCHELL 


No man molested them. 


Boy Scout hatchet, drinking cups, sleeve- 
less sweaters, knickerbockers, an oiled 
sheet (for a tent), a fox terrier (for luck). 
No man molested them—neither bandit, 
desperado, nor escaped Siberian convict. 
They lived on the land, eating black bread 
and water, berries, mushrooms, honey, 
milk. After five years in Russia (they were 
Working on “educational-economics” at 
famed Kuzbas Colony, some 2,000 mi. 
east of Moscow when young Spring came 
to their feet) they returned to Manhattan 
bearing only a gift towel. They care abso- 
lutely nothing for property. Said Dr. 


TIME 


Elsie Reed Mitchell: “(Once when we slept 
in a natural hole in the side of a barren 
hill we were awakened at dawn by the 


fixed stares of about a dozen wild horses | 


peering intently at us over the top... . 
We weren't in trim. We never keep in 
trim. We eat all the wrong things. I’ve 
gained 16 pounds this winter and do not 
mind at all. . . . Happiness consists in 
wanting to do the things you do. And 


knowing while you are doing it that you 


are enjoying it.”* 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week the 
following names made the following news: 

Frank Billings Kellogg was caught 
last week by London newsgatherers be- 
tween the studio of Philip Alexius Laszlo 
de Lombos, who is painting a Kellogg por- 
trait to hang in the State Department at 


Washington, and a golf course. Said Mr. | 
“T said almost everything one | 
could say in regard to international peace | 


Kellogg : 


during my term as Secretary of State. . . . 
As one of the authors of the Peace Pact, I 
should not talk about it, but I feel satis- 
fied that it made a great impression 
throughout the world.” 

o—_ 

The late great John Wanamaker, 
Philadelphia merchant, saved his heirs 
$10,000,000 in inheritance taxes and per- 
haps did pioneer work in will-making when 
he started, several years before his death 
at 84, in 1922, making confident, frequent, 
undoubtedly sincere statements that he 
expected to live to be 100. When, at 82, 


he transferred business interests valued | 
at $36,000,000 to his son, the late Lewis | 


Rodman Wanamaker, he clearly did not 
do so “in contemplation of death.” Thus 
ruled the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals last 
week. r 


Anne Forrest, actress, about to open in 


Manhattan -in Carnival, was last week | 


hospitalized in Hartford, Conn. Cause: a 
limousine-taxicab collision. Said she: “I'd 
rather have had my arms and legs broken 
than have this happen to my face.” 

Mrs. Francis Ouimet, wife of the one- 
time (1913) U. S. open and (1914) ama- 
teur golf champion, was hospitalized last 
week in Arlington, Mass. Cause: an auto- 
mobile-trolley crash. 


”~ 
—_— ¢—_ 


Henry M. Blackmer, fugitive from the | 


U. S. since the oil scandals, has “cleaned 
up” some 50 millions in Europe, said a 
Denver friend last week. 

—_—o— 


Cinemactress Alma Rubens was freed | 


last week from a Spadra, Calif., hospital 
for narcotics addicts (Time, March 4). 
By direction of her mother, Mrs. Theresa 
Rubens, she was placed in a sanitarium 
in South Pasadena. One Henry Foo, a 
Chinese inmate of the Spadra institution, 
got out about the same time but was re- 
captured. In his possession was a diamond 


*They tell more about their Spring flight in 
a just-published book, Vagabonding at Fifty— 
Coward McCann—($5), for the publication of 
which they lately returned to Greenwich Village, 
N. Y. 








Find your pen! 
For samples of 8 most popular 
pens and booklet, ‘‘Person- 
ality in Handwriting,” send 
10¢ to Esterbrook Pen Co., 
Dept. T, Camden, N. J., or 
Brown Bros., Toronto. 








Analysis of 


Associated Gas and 
Electric Company 


Class A Stock 


Copy to Investors 
Upon Request 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me information about As 
sociated Gas and Electric Company Class 


A Stock. 


PE Skcautsees 
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ring belonging to Alma Rubens. Said he: 
““Miss Rubens gave it to me. I carried 
her a bouquet every morning, cooked nice 
things for her.” 

ee ee 

Publisher A. R. Keller of Town Top- 
ics (society gossip weekly) was called to 
Manhattan’s Jefferson Market Police 
Court last week to look at a wrinkled little 
woman who had been picked up by a de- 
tective in the Broadway crush at 34th 
Street. There she had stood, in the rain, 
holding out her hand for nickels and 
dimes; had been tried, convicted for beg- 
ging, remanded for sentence. Publisher 
Keller said she was 72, had been missing 
from home two days, was Mrs. Emma 
Schmid, his sister, wife of a retired Man- 
hattan physician. She was old, he ex- 
plained; had forgotten who and what she 
was. He took her home in a taxicab. 

a ean 

Brig. Gen. Jay Johnson Morrow, 
U. S. A., retired, of Englewood, N. J.. 
elder (59 to 56) brother of U. S. Am- 
bassador to Mexico Dwight Whitney Mor- 
row, has attended about 300 performances 
of the Metropolitan Opera since 1925. An 
inveterate opera-goer since 1891, he last 
week gave an interview to the New York 
Sun on the general subject: “When was 
the golden age of opera?” His answer: 
“Right now! ... The legends the old- 
timers have built . . . are much exagger- 
ated.” 

= on 

Major General Wendell Cushing 
Neville, Marine Corps Commandant, un- 
injured veteran of four wars, fell in his 
bathtub at Washington last week, broke a 
rib. 

James Couzens, U. S. Senator from 
Michigan, multimillionaire, antagonist of 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon on all 
fiscal matters, has sporting instincts. When 
the U. S. sued him for some $10,000,000 
as unpaid taxes on his Ford stock sale 
profits, Senator Couzens told friends that 
the money involved meant nothing to him, 
that if he won, he would donate it to his 
favorite philanthropy—child welfare. He 
not only won the suit but collected an 
additional $900,000 from the U. S. Last 
week he created a $10,000,000 trust fund 
for the promotion of child health, welfare 
and happiness. The whole sum must be 
spent in 25 years. 

~—— 

Matthew Chauncey Brush of Man- 
hattan, railroad director (Boston Elevated, 
Pere Marquette, Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit, New Orleans, Texas & Mexico, 
et al.), president of American International 
Corp. (potent investment trust), went last 
week, as is his wont, to the Ringling Bros., 
Barnum & Bailey circus. He had a box 
at Madison Square Garden, Manhattan. 
He watched and thoroughly enjoyed the 
clowns, the acrobats, the wire walkers, the 
Human Projectile. But more and most 
he enjoyed, as he always does, going down 
to see the elephants; finding Babe, his 
favorite elephant; patting her, compli- 
menting her, feeding her bread, peanuts, 
carrots. A bachelor, Mr. Brush is a con- 
sistent elephantophile. In his apartment 
are herds of elephants, large and small, 
young and old, elephants of ivory, ebony, 
bronze, iron, marble, silver, gold. The 
only kind of elephant he does not own is 


© Wide World 
MatTHEW CHAUNCEY BRUSH 
For him, elephants. 
a living elephant. Four years ago he gave 


a party on the roof of the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel. It was a circus party, with real 


live lions, horses, clowns, freaks, and two 
real live elephants. 





‘MILESTONES 


Engaged. James Roosevelt, Harvard 
College junior, son of Governor and Mrs. 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt of New York; 
to Betsy Cushing of Brookline, Mass., 
daughter of Dr. Harvey Cushing, leading 
U. S. surgeon and 1925 Pulitzer Prize 
biographer (The Life of Sir William 
Osler). 


Engaged. Ralph Wentworth Cram of 
Boston, son of famed Architect Ralph 
Adams Cram; to Miss Florence Heath of 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Married. George Herman 
Ruth of Manhattan, potent baseballer 
(New York Yankees) and Mrs. Claire 
Hodgson, widowed showgirl; in Manhat- 
tan, at 5:45 a. m. The first Mrs. Ruth, 
long estranged from her husband and liv- 
ing with a dentist of Watertown, Mass., 
was recently burned to death (Time, Jan. 


21). 


Married. Natalie Price Guggenheim, 
18, of Roslyn, L. I., daughter of Copper 
Tycoon Edmond A. Guggenheim; and 
Thomas M. Gorman, 27, of Port Washing- 
ton, L. I., real estate broker, son of a sta- 
tion agent; secretly, three weeks ago, in 
Great Neck, L. I. Last week Mrs. Gor- 
man sailed for France with her parents. 
Mr. Gorman stayed home. 


(“Babe’’) 


_— 


Married. Roger Culver Tredwell, 44, 
U. S. Consul General at Hongkong; and 
Metta-Louise Orr of Manhattan; in Tokyo. 

Married. Henry Latham Doherty, 58, 
of Manhattan, self-made public utilities 
and oil tycoon (Cities Service Co., Henry 
L. Doherty & Co.), “richest U. S. bach- 
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elor’; and Mrs. Percy Frank Eames, 40, 
relict of an International Harvester Co. 
foreign official; secretly, on Dec. 31 last; 
in Toronto. Mrs. Eames had nursed Ty- 
coon Doherty through a nearly fatal ar- 
thritis illness. An Eames daughter, 18, is 
being schooled in Spain. Last week, in 
Atlantic City, N. J., the Dohertys planned 
a return to Manhattan. In the luxurious 
Doherty penthouse apartment, the Do- 
herty bed, at punch of button, moves on 
rails to a sun porch overlooking the 
harbor. 
paw won 

Sued for Divorce. Mrs. Helen Louise 
Thomas Hays of Sullivan, Ind.; by Will 
H. Hays, 49, of Manhattan, famed cinema- 
arbiter, U. S. Postmaster-General in the 
Harding cabinet. Grounds: incompati- 
bility. They were married in 1902, have 
been separated for several years. Mr. 
Hays asked custody of Will H. Hays Jr., 
14. 


Died. William L. Strong, 44, of Peoria, 
Ill., famed lightning calculator; on a rail- 
road viaduct in Bartonville, Ill., where he 
was mentally adding the figures on passing 
box cars for practice. Calculator Strong 
told builders the number of bricks needed 
for walls, computed cube roots in his head, 
invoiced store stocks from memory. Al- 
ways he said: “I don’t know how I do it.” 
A year ago he had a red granite stone set 
up in a cemetery inscribed: “William L. 
Strong, world’s greatest mathematician. 


Wonderful.” 
—>——_ 

Died. Sir Hildebrand Aubrey Harms- 
worth, 57, of London, British journalist 
(New Liberal Review, The Globe), brother 
of famed British journalists Lord Rother- 
mere (Harold Sidney Harmsworth) and 
the late Lord Northcliffe (Alfred Charles 
William Harmsworth); in London. 

eS 

Died. Dr. William Westley Guth, 57, 
of Baltimore, president of Goucher Col- 
lege, onetime lawyer, Methodist pastor, 
classmate (1895) of President Hoover at 
Leland Stanford, in Baltimore. 

—©>—— 

Died. William Spry, 65, of Salt Lake 
City, since 1921 Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office (Department of the Inte- 
rior), twice (1909-17) Governor of Utah, 
Republican, Mormon, native of England; 
of paralysis; in Washington, D. C. 

a 

Died. William Gillies Ross, 65, Mont- 
real, financier (asbestos, public utilities) ; 
in Montreal. 

Died. Prince Henry of Hohenzollern, 
66, of Berlin, brother of onetime Kaiser 
Wilhelm II, Wartime commander of Ger- 
many’s Baltic fleet; of heart disease and 
pneumonia; in Berlin. Popular Prince 
Henry visited the U. S. in 1884 and 1902, 
was caricatured in many a newspaper 
passing under festal arches of sausages, 
pretzels. 

Died. The Rev. A. E. Gobble, 70, of 
Myerstown, Pa., longtime Latin depart- 
ment head and secretary of Albright Col- 
lege, in Myerstown. 

® 

Died. James Allan MacDonald, 86, of 
Flushing, L. I., founder-president, long- 
time vice president of United Verde Cop: 
per Co.; in Flushing. 
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Simon Werner painted the 
portrait alongside in the same 
setting as the one shown below, 
which he executed ten years 
earlier. Both people and Pierce- 
Arrows of the former day share 
with today’s group the distin- 
guished quality of the patrician. 


he finest traditions 


of Pierce-Arrow 
are reborn 
the New Straight Eight 


a many years our best families have owned 
Pierce-Arrows as a matter of well-bred habit. 
But this generation demands more than character 
in a motor car—more even than beauty and fine 
tradition. And the new Straight Eight by Pierce- 
Arrow provides lavishly against the new demands. 

Beneath its distinguished hood, for example, 
there is a volume of power such as few cars know 
—and a corresponding fleetness. 

There is a slender grace, too, about this new 
creation, which is Pierce-Arrow at its very loveliest 


—a refreshing departure from “the dowager” type 
of fine car. 

Pierce-Arrow, in short, has brought forth a new 
automobile out of its finest tradition, its richest ex- 
perience. And that it arrives at the psychological 
moment is evidenced by the greatest waiting demand 
in Pierce-Arrow history. 

Prices from $2775 to $8200, at Buffalo. In the 
purchase of a car from income, the average allow- 
ance usually more than covers the initial Pierce- 
Arrow payment, 


PIERCE-ARROW 





“’pD WALK A MILE FOR A CAMEL’ 


© 1929, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








